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Whenever _ tele- 
phone men meet in 
conference or con- 
vention, the problem 
of the small ex- 
change usually comes up for serious dis- 
cussion. This is but natural, as there 
are so many of the smaller companies 
and they have so many difficulties to meet. 

Most of these difficulties may be self- 
imposed, and probably can be easily over- 


come, but, like most handicaps of long 


‘standing, they are allowed to continue 


by reason of inertia on the part of the 
management. 


It is human nature to just “drift along.” 
x * * * 


The article, “Remaking a Small Tele- 
phone System,” in the May 9 issue of 
TELEPHONY, offers so effective a remedy 
for such cases that it should be given 
thoughtful consideration by all interested 
in helping the small exchange. Its author, 
J. Warren Safford, writing from personal 
experience, dealt with a typical situation 
which the small company is likely to find 
itself in after 20 years of haphazard man- 
gement, and his description of the re- 
ibilitation of the Tipp Telephone Co., 

Tippecanoe, Ohio, should be an _ in- 
spiration to other companies struggling 
\ith similar conditions. 

incidentally, telephone association com- 
nittees appointed to relieve and help the 
sinaller companies might well adopt the 
methods outlined in Mr. Safford’s inter- 
esting article. 

* e+ & 4 
‘Ine important observation made by the 


Ohio man is that, while he has seen some 


SOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
SMALL TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


companies fail and others succeed, he has 
been impressed by the fact that all that 
prospered were controlled by men more 
interested in giving good service than in 
making large profits. 

In these days of “uplift” and reform, 
there has been a good deal of bunk broad- 
cast about the word “service.” In every 
line of endeavor, from church work to 
merchandising, the word has been over- 
worked, until, like all things we hear so 
much about, there has been danger it 
would lose its significance. 

The fact remains, however, that the man 


or company that honestly tries to serve 


the public well will not lack reward. Of 


course, the man or company must get 
that fact across to the consciousness of the 
public—in other words, they must be con- 
vinced of it—but that is only part of the 
“service.” 
* ok ok 

Many a business success in America has 
been built up from a “shoestring.” In 
fact, there have been so many such in- 
stances as to make them a large part of 
the history of American industry of which 
the nation is so proud. Many a small 
telephone company—and some good-sized 
ones, too—was started on a “shoestring,” 
and by careful management and good 
business methods has become one of the 
leading enterprises of the community. 

As Mr. Safford pointed out, however, 


in too many cases the company continued 


to be operated on a 
“shoestring” and 
eventually the “shoe- 
string” broke. His 
article told how to 
avoid that kind of a disaster. 

Improved equipment and better service 
led to winning the good will of the tele- 
phone-using public, inspired the company’s 
employes to do better work, and enabled 
the company to secure better rates and 
strengthen its finances. 

x 3 * 

That plain, unvarnished story of what 

was accomplished at Tippecanoe, Ohio, in 


the way of lifting a small company from 


distress to success shows that it can be 
donc. The moral suggested is: 
Stop drifting and get busy building up. 
* * a 


A federal court decision was handed 
down at Springfield, Ill, last week which 
offers welcome relief to telephone com- 
panies whose rate cases have been indefi- 
nitely “hung up” by the dilatory tactics of 
a state commission. 

Judge Fitzhenry granted a permanent 
injunction restraining the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission from interfering with 
advances in telephone service rates at 
Alton and Jacksonville, on the ground 
that the commission should have acted on 
the applications of the companies within 
11 months from the time of filing. 

The court held that failure to do so 
within that period automatically put the 
new rates into effect. The Illinois com- 
mission has been remarkably slow in set- 
tling a number of telephone rate cases, in 


some instances having suspended the new 
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schedules for two years, with hearings 
and arguments dragging along in a man- 
ner most vexatious to the operating com- 
panies. 

The case before Judge Fitzhenry was a 
test case to determine just how far the 
commission had legal authority to delay 
rate settlements. His decision means that 
it cannot keep a company guessing longer 
than 11 months—and that certainly is long 


enough in any circumstances. 
x* * * * 

Little by little the press of the country 
is realizing the foolishness—and injus- 
tice—of making the telephone and tele- 
phone service the butt of cheap jokes. 
As frequently pointed out in these col- 
umns, thoughtful and fair-minded writers 
no longer harp on the threadbare idea 


of “Central’s” mistakes. Telephone work- 
ers are being given the credit due them 
for faithful, efficient service to a greater 


extent than ever before. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Vermont, Fairlee, Lake Morey Inn, 
June 18 and 19. 

Washington, Spokane, 
Hotel, June 19 and 20. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 23 and 24. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Sherman Hotel, 
October 13-16. 


Davenport 








An Illinois newspaper—the Elgin Cour- 
ier—recently contained this paragraph: “A 
New York telephone company has award- 
ed six medals for heroism, none going 
to telephone users for being polite.” Com- 
menting thereon, the Rockford Republic 
makes some interesting points on _tele- 
phone relations and takes occasion to pay 
telephone workers a graceful tribute, as 
follows: 


“Just a standard joke on an old sub- 
ject. Most people are polite to Central, 
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but too many are not. Habitual telephone 
users are not the ones who always find 
fault with service. The truth is that in a 
city such as Rockford, telephone service 
approaches perfection, and most complaints 
come from those who demand the im- 
possible. Probably the girls at the switch- 
board earn a medal for tolerance every 
day. Any newspaper where the tele- 
phones ring almost continually, knows 
that courtesy and efficiency is the rulk 
at central. 

Just as the calibre of a man can be 
determined by his treatment of his de- 
pendents and inferiors, rather than by 
his attitude toward his superiors, the 
character of a telephone user is reflected 
in his attitude toward others when he is 
protected in his anonymity. Uncompli- 
mentary as the fact may be, the truth is 
that most discourtesy to operators comes 
from those who would not dare say the 
same thing in person te any man em- 
ployed by the company, and who take 
advantage of the company’s rule of uni- 
form politeness and their own safety from 
responsibility.” 


Empire State Has Real Convention 


Up-State Telephone Association of New York Meets Requirements Declared 
Essential to Successful Convention—Excellent Addresses on Practical Phases of 


Business—Rural Rates Thoroughly Discussed—Luncheons Highly Approved 
By Stanley R. Edwards 


The four essentials that are regarded 
as indispensable in creating a success- 
ful telephone convention are: 

First. The program should be inter- 
esting and instructive, and cover a 
variety of subjects pertaining to the 
telephone business. 

Second. The entertainment should 
be sufficient to provide relaxation and 
diversion, without encroaching upon 
the time allotted for the consideration 
of telephone problems. 

Third. The attendance should be 
large, and representative of all branches 
of the telephone industry. 

Fourth. The delegates and visitors 
should be punctual and constant ‘in 
their attendance at the business ses- 
sions, and should visit and carefully 
inspect the exhibits between sessions. 

The first and second items have 
been well cared for by the management 
of your association through its various 
committees, but responsibility for suc- 
cess of the third and fourth items rests 
entirely with the membership of the 
association. 

The foregoing is from a circular let- 
ter recently sent out by J. G. Ihmsen, 
vice-president and general manager, of the 
Up-State Telephone Association of New 
York. The association’s annual conven- 
tion and operators’ conference, held at the 
Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., last 
week, May 13, 14 and 15, demonstrated 
the correctness of Mr. Ihmsen’s analysis. 
The only element in which 100 per cent 


plus was not scored was in the fourth 














“The Telephone Is the Best Public Util- 
ity Business in the World Today,’’ Declared 
Vice-President J. G. Ihmsen. “All That it 
Needs Is Efficient Management.” 


one—punctuality, and even in that respect 
the grading was not low. 

The program was exceptionally inter- 
esting and of such variety as to be of 
interest to everyone. The plan of having 


luncheon meetings proved especially suc- 
cessful in promoting good fellowship and 
food for thought as well as for the inner 
man. The entertainment features 
thoroughly enjoyable. The luncheon at 
the factory of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Co. followed by 
an inspection trip through the plant was 
most enjoyable and full of 
the hundreds who accepted the company’s 
hospitality. The popularity of those visits 
to this well-known telephone manufactur- 
ing establishment is attested by the in- 
creasing number each year who take in 
this part of the program. The new Cul- 
ver office of the Rochester Telephone 
Corp. was also visited by a large num- 
ber of the convention attendants. 

The larger than in 
previous years about 600 being registered, 
of which 250 were traffic people, an indi- 
cation of the interest now taken in im- 
proving and strengthening that important 
branch of the industry. Many interest- 
ing and informative papers were presented 
at the traffic sessions and these will be 
published in future issues of TELEPHONY. 


were 


interest to 


attendance was 


At a brief business session on Friday 
afternoon, May 15, the officers and direc- 
tors were re-elected. They are: Presi- 
dent, Geo. R. Fuller, Rochester; 
president and general manager, J. G. Ihm- 
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sen, Albany; secretary, G. G. W. Green, 
Johnstown; treasurer, Chas. M. Beattie, 
Rochester; and assistant secretary, F. J. 
Brookman, Rochester. 


Directors: J. H. Wright, Jamestown; 
H. P. McDonough, Newark; G. G. W. 
Green, Johnstown; F. C. Saunders, Wells- 
ville; W. A. Seely, Norwich; F. D. Fan- 
cher, Middletown; H. W. Fluhrer, On- 
eonta; L. H. Jenks, Carthage; J. P. Boy- 
lan, Rochester; and B. H. Brooks, Platts- 
burgh. 

Opening a convention with a luncheon 
is original with the New York association 
and a departure which may well be fol- 
lowed by other associations. At the 
luncheon Wednesday noon, some 225 tele- 
phone people were present to hear the 
welcomes to Rochester extended by 
Mayor Clarence D. Van Zandt and Presi- 
dent Herbert W. Bramley of the Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce. In referring 
te the “smiling voices” of the Rochester 
telephone operators, Mayor Van Zandt 
declared he was frequently tempted to 
ask for a wrong number just to hear 
the “smiling voice’ say “Excuse it, 
please.” 

The Wednesday afternoon general ses- 
sion, called to order by Vice-President 
]. G. Ihmsen, opened with President Geo. 
R. Fuller’s annual address who said: 


“Another convention period has arrived 
and again it is my pleasure to greet you 
on behalf of the association, and to you 
al! I extend a hearty welcome to Roches- 
ter in the name of the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. 

Your attendance at this convention— 
many of you at much sacrifice of time 
and comfort—is evidence of your interest 
and pride in your association and its 
activities, but above and beyond that is 
the brief but satisfying companionship 
these gatherings afford in renewing old 
acquaintanceship, meeting old friends and 
veterans in the service, meeting with the 
younger people who are coming into the 
ranks preparatory to taking up the work 
when we are ready to pass it along to 
them, and the exchange of experiences 
in solving the ever-present problems that 
the industry is heir to. 

All of this fellowship and sympathetic 
contact with people in the same kind of 
service that you are wrestling with must, 
i some degree, lighten your burdens and 
make attendance at the convention meet- 
ings well worth while. 


The telephone industry as a whole has 
never been in better condition than it 
is at present, nor has its operation ever 
promised greater progress and prosperity. 
This, in my opinion, is due largely to the 
fact that more and more the public on 
one side, and we who serve on the other 
side, are both approaching the attitude of 
recognizing the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of each other and the fair and 
1 


a) 


asonable consideration that each is en- 
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titled to in all of the contentions and con- 
troversies that arise. 

For our own side I want to suggest 
that the success of any institution or in- 
dustry is measured in a large degree by 
the friendly support and cooperation of 
the people it serves, and this is particu- 
larly true of the public utilities corpora- 





“The Service We Render, Not the Serv- 
ice We Promise,’’ Said President Geo. R. 
Fuller, of Rochester, N. Y., “Secures the 
Public’s Confidence and Support.” 


It is well to keep in mind at all 
times that we are in the business of 
serving the public, and it is the service 
we render, not the service we promise, 
that secures for us its confidence and 
support. 

Upon reviewing the activities of the 
association during the past year | was im- 
pressed with the fact that there never 
has been a better opportunity for secur- 
ing the friendly support of the public 
than now, for it has come to realize that 
utilities are a very important and neces- 
sary part of its daily life. The public has 
shown a desire to be fair with its util- 
ities asking only in return good service 
at fair and reasonable rates. This is our 
opportunity for making good, and we 
must not neglect it. 

Last year I expressed the thought that 
we should do our utmost to stir up 
sentiment for an act that will amend the 
public service commission law so that it 
will bring under its supervision and pro- 
tection all telephone companies, associa- 
tions and groups, no matter how small. 
I am still of that opinion and I do hope 
that some definite action will be taken in 
that respect during the present year. 

I want to call your attention to the 
fact that the telephone industry, and par- 
ticularly this association, suffered a great 
loss in the death of Miss Lillian A. 
Vavasour which occurred December last. 
As you know, Miss Vavasour was a great 


tions. 
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factor in the development of the service 
improvement program of our association 
and nationally in a similar program for 
other Independent telephone associations 
and companies. It was largely through 
her personal efforts that the operating 
problems of our member companies and 
these associations were simplified and 
standardized. She has passed on, but not 
without leaving a marked influence for 
progress in the great industry she loved 
so well. 

It would seem fitting, therefore, that 
this association should officially recognize 
the part Miss Vavasour played in its up- 
building and I therefore appoint the fol- 
lowing committee for the purpose of 
drafting a memorial to be presented at 
the afternoon session of the officers and 
directors on Friday, May 15: Chairman, 
John P. Boylan, H. B. McDonough, G. 
G. W. Green, D. C. Cox, B. H. Brooks, 
Miss Sarah E. Neary, of Newark, and 
Miss Margaret P. Croake, of Plattsburgh. 

Before closing I would like to say that 
last year I was honored by being elected 
to serve as president of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association of the 
United States, and it would be most 
gratifying to me to be able to secure 
some applications for membership from 
attendants at this convention.” 

President Fuller was followed by Vice- 
President and General Manager J. G. 
ihmsen whose “Comments on Association 
Activities,” indicated the versatility and 


ability of the association’s executive 
officer. 
“Your association has just passed 


through a very interesting and prosperous 
season and is now entering upon its fifth 
year of useful activity,” said Mr. Ihmsen. 
“There has been an increasing apprecia- 
tion for the service it is rendering and 
members are using the facilities which 
it offers with more liberality each year. 


“Subjects that have come before the 
management for discussion and advice 
during the past season cover a wide range, 
some of which are: 

Various matters in the several depart- 
ments in the public service commission; 
with the state highway department, in 
the moving of poles for highway con- 
struction; with the conservation com- 
mission in the planting of memorial 
trees on the highways; with the state 
tax department, in the adjustment of tax 
assessments; and with the Secretary of 
State’s department, in the certificates for 
the increase of capital and incorporating 
new companies. 

The filing of new telephone tariffs, 
equalizing and adjusting telephone rates, 
and the zoning of rural lines for rate 
purposes required frequent attention. 

The district meetings, held in various 
lecalities throughout the state during the 
past season, attracted a large following 


and were greatly appreciated by those 
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who for various reasons were unable to 
attend the annual convention. That the 
district meetings are growing in popular- 
ity is evidenced by the fact that at the 
conclusion of each meeting a vote was 
taken upon the question of whether or not 
the benefits derived were sufficient to war- 
rant the holding of another meeting in the 
same territory the following year. An 
affirmative vote was registered in each case. 

Some of the subjects discussed at the 
district meetings were: 

Importance of maintaining plant and 
equipment at a fair standard and keeping 
an accurate record of additions and re- 
tirements to plant; importance of proper 
method of accounting in order to deter- 
mine financial condition, and net earn- 
ings; importance of knowing the cost of 
plant, reproduction value, and depreciated 
value; importance of securing and re- 
taining the good will of subscribers and 
public officials; and position occupied by 
the small exchange and its importance as 
a connecting link in the general scheme 
of a nation-wide universal system. 

The traffic discussions have become the 
outstanding feature at both the annual 
and district meetings. In several in- 
stances telephone operators constituted the 
largest part of the attendance. Their en- 
thusiasm and devotion to the traffic prob- 
lems are deserving of special comment. 

They were more ardent in applying 
themselves to the orders of the day, and 
it is thought that they actually received 
more benefits and got more out of the 
meetings, than the men. 

Several consolidations and mergers were 
effected during the year, in territory where 
conditions have been unsatisfactory. Those 
consolidations have resulted in better 
plant and working conditions and _ better 
service to the community. In some in- 
stances complete new switchboards and 
central office equipment were installed. 

Several consolidations are now in pro- 
cess, which when completed will mate- 
rially strengthen the position of the locally- 
owned companies and result in a_ better- 
ment of plant, and an improved service 
throughout the territory involved.” 

There was no material change in the 
association’s membership during the year. 
In Mr. Ihmsen’s opinion, it is susceptible 
of enlargement, but that can be accom- 
plished only by personal solicitation. He 
advocated that the district vice-presidents 
interview company officials in their terri- 
tory with a view of getting them inter- 
ested in the association. 

Public liability and workingmen’s com- 
pensation insurance were said to have been 
neglected by the small companies. 

“A great many of the companies do 
not carry accident insurance of any kind,” 
declared Mr. Ihmsen, “and many policies 
that have been submitted to me for opin- 
ion as to adequate coverage, show that 
only a part of the risk has been insured. 
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“The smaller plants that are not in a 
position to become self-insurers must 
must necessarily place the public liability 
risk either with the mutual or stock com- 
panies. Both the mutual and stock lia- 
bility companies are under the jurisdiction 
of the state insurance department and I 
have been informed that all of the stock 
and mutual companies that are now 
licensed to transact business in New York 
state, are regarded as substantial. 


In the matter of workingmen’s com- 
pensation, the employer has recourse to 
the state insurance fund, in addition to 
the facilities offered by the stock and 
mutual companies.” 

Stating that no particular type of in- 
surance was recommended by the asso- 
ciation, the speaker pointed out some of 
the apparent advantages to the small com- 
panies, offered by the state 
fund and then continued: 

“It is not to be inferred that the stock 
and mutual companies ‘will not protect 
the insured and pay such claims when 
due, but the contingent liability upon the 
employer remains until the last dollar of 
the award is paid. If the risk is insured 
in the state fund, the employer’s liability 
ceases the moment the premium is paid 
and he has nothing further to 
about. 


insurance 


worry 


One fairly important change was made 
iv the workingmen’s compensation law at 
the last legislative session, by an amend- 
ment, which reduced the waiting period 
on all injuries from fourteen to seven 
days.” 

Telephone Properties for: Sale. 

A very interesting part of Vice-Presi- 
dent Ihmsen’s comments related to the sale 
cf telephone properties, concerning which 
he said: 

“For 


small 


various reasons a 
properties are 


sale. In 


number of 
being offered for 
instances it is because 
the owner who has done a large portion 
of the actual work during the past 20 
years is growing old and unable to climb 
any more poles or endure the hard labor 
connected with construction or plant main- 
tenance. 


some 


Some other cases are of men who 
bought a neglected property and, by doing 
a partial job of rehabilitation have 
brought the plant up to a fair standard, 
and they would now like to reap a reward 
for their labors by selling, rather than 
to wait for it in dividends. 

Others discouraged on 
account of being unable to grasp the true 
fundamentals of the telephone business 
and whose 20 years of labor is in danger 
of being lost for the simple reason that 
they never were really in the telephone 
business, in the right way. 

Those men complain that the business 
never has been any good, and that it is 
going backwards. They have never put 
any back into the plant, either 


have become 


money 
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from earnings or additional capital, so 
that deferred maintenance has reached a 
point where the original investment has 
been entirely absorbed in physical de- 
preciation. Their rates have never been 
sufficient to provide for the requirements 
of a well-managed company and the ser- 
vice has not been of a quality that would 
warrant higher rates. In short, they have 
made a failure of the business and are 
anxious to get out. 


The management of this association is 
equally anxious to get them out because, 
in its opinion, the properties will never 
be a success or render good service under 
the present ownership. We are interested 
in finding a buyer in the few cases of 
this kind but the trouble is they have 
rothing worth while to sell. 


We do not hesitate to point out to 
men of this kind, that their dilemma has 
not been brought about through any 
fault of the telephone business, but en- 
tirely because of their inability or neg- 
lect to do the things that any ordinary 
mortal with a single ray of intelligence 
would have done to build up the property. 


I say to them that the telephone is the 
best public utility business in the world 
today. <All that it needs is efficient 
management; one that will provide good 
service and establish favorable business 
With such a foundation, the 
telephone company will be rewarded with 
adequate rates, ample capital and the 
blessings of all the people. 


relations. 


That telephone conditions are improving 
rather than retrograding, as some of the 
unsuccessful ones would lead us to be- 
lieve, is clearly shown in the attitude of 
the investing public. Twenty years ago 
only a few of the largest Independent 
telephone companies could sell first mort- 
gage bonds for better than 60 per cent 
or 65 per cent of the face value. The 
Independent companies did not then have 
access to the money marts in the large 
financial Bankers and brokers 
were not interested, and the only source 
of supply was a meager amount of local 
capital. 

Now the different. The 
credit of well-managed Independent com- 
panies is only second to the highest grade 
wire companies, and is better than many 
other public utilities. As compared with 
no market at all for telephone securities 
a few ago, we are now 
eminent brokerage houses advertising ™ 
TELEPHONY, and in other ways, for the 
privilege of underwriting and marketing 
telephone issues. 

DeVoe & Co., of 
high-grade 


centers. 


situation is 


years seeing 


New York, a very 
concern is making 
less a specialty of telephon< 
That company has underwr'! 
ten and marketed several million of bond 
covering New York state properties upo” 
a 5% per cent basis or better, and th: 
same securities are selling on the ma’ 


financial 
more or 
securities. 
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ket today at advanced prices 
that bring them close to 5 per 
cent return to the investor. 
One of the most encouraging 
features connected with those 
recent quotations is the fact 
that $30,000 first mortgage 
bonds of one of the New 
York Independent companies 
was sold to the trustees of 
oue of the largest and most 
successful universities in the 
country. 

College trustees are under 
close restriction in regard to 
investing the college endow- 
ment fund, and when a se- 
curity has been stamped with 
their approval, it is good 
enough for anyone. I predict 
that other colleges and the 
larger financial ‘institutions 
will follow the same course. 

Do you realize what it 
means to our industry and to 
us, that an entering wedge 
has been made that will prob- 
ably open the flood gates of a 
vast treasure, that is stored as 
surplus funds of the great 
colleges, the public beneficial 
foundations, the large life in- 
surance and endowment com- 
panies and the trustees of 
large estates, that will permit 
an abundant flow of gold into 
the treasury of telephone 
companies in exchange for 
their securities ? 

New York is not the only 
state wherein progress has 
been made. The Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., on the first of 
last April put out $1,000,000 
lirst mortgage 5% per cent 
gold bonds, that were market- 
ed at par through the Chicago 
Trust Co. and Ames, Emerich 
& Co., both very high grade 
financial institutions. 

\fter placing several bond 
issues in the past several 
years, the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters 
at Tampa, Fla., has just sold 
$1.250,000 7 per cent preferred 
stock at par through two 
high-grade brokerage houses 
in New York. This entire 
issue, of $1,000,000 bonds and 
$1,250,000 preferred stock, 
was sold so rapidly that se- 
curity dealers who were not 
connected with the under- 
Writing were unable to obtain 
cnough to supply their cus- 
tomers. I know of one in- 
stance where a $30,000 block 
Was allotted to an Albany 
broker and within a few 
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weeks the original under- 
writing syndicate offered to 
buy them back at 102 because 
they were sold out themselves 
and had a number of cus 
tomers who had not yet been 
supplied. The same preferred 
stock is now selling in the 
open market at 102 

I only state a few instances 
of the many successful under- 
writings that are being car- 
ried out every day. I shall 
never be convinced that the 
telephone business is going 
backwards while the statistics 
show that of the 15,906,555 
telephones in operation on 
December 31, 1924, 4,664,232 
are operated by 9,252 Inde- 
pendent telephone companies 
that are connected with the 
Bell system long distance 
service. This, by no means, 
represents all of the Inde 
pendent telephones, for many 
of them have not yet been 
connected with the Bell sys 
tem for toll service, and so- 
called farm line companies 
are not included. 

The return from any busi- 
ness will only be commen- 
surate with the amount con 
tributed to it in capital, labor 
and skillful management. 
Therefore, I wish to reiterate 
that if a telephone plant fails, 
it is not the fault of the tele- 
phone business, but is the 
fault of the man who ownis it. 

The national and state tele- 
phone associations, I believe, 
are entitled to a large share 
of credit in bringing about 
this improvement in the tele- 
phone situation. It should be 
noted, in passing, that many 
of the men now active in the 
management of the national 
and state associations are 
pioneers of the Independent 
telephone movement. They 
were the shock absorbers that 
had to withstand the many 
rough jolts and the strain and 
hardship of traveling the un 
improved roads, which led to 
telephone success in earlier 
days. They learned their les- 
son in the school of practical 
experience, which is a stern 
teacher. 

In passing through this col- 
lege of necessity where there 
was no favoritism nor teach 
er’s pets, and where vacation 
periods were unknown, your 
ielephone leader of the pres- 
ent day is well qualified te 


take a position of prominence 
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during the reconstruction period through 
which the _ telephone now 
passing. 

National and state telephone associa- 
tions are destined to become one of the 
most active agencies in this connection, 
and will do more to create harmony and 
prevent misunderstanding than could be 
accomplished through any other source. 
We men who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of telephone association ac- 
tivity realize the responsibility, that rests 
with one whose position necessarily brings 
him into confidential relations with the 
association members. I have yet to find 
a narrow-minded, unresponsive character 
connected in an official capacity with any 
association. 

We are always willing and anxious 
te confer with one another and improve 
our own opportunities through learning 
the experience of associations in other 
states. The difference in conditions and 
laws of the various states may prevent 
this association from adopting all of the 
latest innovations that are practiced in 
other states, but a knowledge of progress 
in a field of such wide endeavor is most 
essential in educating the mind of an 
association executive. 


business is 


It is from the great state of Texas 
—where men are men and women are gov- 
ernors—that we learned only recently of 
a novel and successful method for financ- 
ing small telephone companies. No bet- 
ter plan has ever been brought forth and 
it has the great merit of being in suc- 
cessful operation. The Texas Telephone 
Association is deserving of much credit 
for its helpfulness in perfecting the plan, 
and also in broadcasting its method to 
the telephone world at various telephone 
meetings throughout the country. 

It is to Kansas that we go to learn 
something about revenues available to 
small telephone companies through the 
serving of loudspeakers located in the 
residence of subscribers and non-subscrib- 
ers from a radio receiving set in the cen- 
tral office exchange by means of a trunk 
or belt-line circuit. 


It is reported that one exchange serves 
360 loudspeakers, which are owned by 
the subscribers, at $1. each per month. 
One trunk line serves from 10 to 60 loud- 
speakers connected in multiple. This is 
surely a legitimate part of the telephone 
business as the company is selling its 
line service at a price that would appear 
to be profitable. This information was 
brought out at the Kansas state associa- 
tion meeting, has been printed in TELEPH- 
ONY, and must have been read by many 
of those present. I merely repeat it for 
the benefit of those who can read, but 
don’t. 

Other valuable information is always 
gained from data presented at the annuai 
and district meetings of 
every state association, and none of them 


conventions 
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should be omitted in passing along credit 
for benefits that accrue to all cof us 
through their efforts. 

Time does not permit reference to the 
personnel of various state associations with 
whom I come in contact and whose ability 
I greatly admire. 

Most telephone men do not talk enough 
about their telephone business, either to 
their subscribers or to people who would 








QUALITIES DEMANDED IN 
TOMORROW’S EXECUTIVE. 


The big executive of tomorrow must 
be not merely a money-maker but a 
business diplomat, a business states- 
man, for he will have to discharge ac- 
ceptably not only his duties to his 
stockholders but to his community. 

The man who can cultivate superior 
talents for earning profits and also apti- 
tude for winning the goodwill of the 
public will be able to command, not 
simply a salary of $50,000 or $300,000, 
but will be readily paid a generous per- 
centage of each year’s net returns.— 
B. C. Forbes. 








_at length, 


be interested in their securities, if they 
only knew something about the bright 
side of the business. 

In almost every other line of business, 
you will find those who are responsible 
for its conduct quite valuable in singing 
its praises. They seek opportunities to 
appear at public or semi-public meetings 
and take every opportunity to boost their 
business.” 

E. J. Wagner, of Buffalo, division 
supervisor of traffic. New York Tele- 
phone Co., followed Mr. Ihmsen with an 
excellent paper on the problems of traffic 
management, emphasizing the importance 
of properly handling long distance calls 
in such a manner that the public will 
at all times receive the best kind of 
service. The question of service on Sat- 
urday, Sundays and holidays was dis- 
cussed, and the necessity of giving service 
egual to the high standards set for the 
average business day was brought out. 

Mr. Wagner stated that the public is 
entitled to accurate, courteous and rea- 
sonably fast long distance service. Speci- 
fic methods of operation calculated to pro- 
duce this type of service were discussed 
particular attention being 
directed to the desirability of making 
every effort to complete all long distance 
calls offered. It was pointed out that 
when a subscriber places a toll call he 
has every expectation of reaching his 
party, and the telephone company must do 
everything possible to see that he is satis- 
fied in this way. 

The question of providing sufficient 
equipment and people to properly care for 
the traffic formed an important part of 
this paper. It was pointed out that no 
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company can give good service unless its 
equipment and personnel are provided on 
the right basis and kept at a high standard 
of efficiency. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wagner showed the 
necessity of all employes of the telephone 
company keeping firmly in mind the fact 
that they are engaged in service to the 
public 24 hours a day—365 days in the 
year. It was pointed out that if this 
service is to be given satisfactorily, each 
individual employe must realize his re- 
sponsibility and at all times give his best 
effort to his work, and that all supervisory 
employes must be constantly on the alert 
to see that operating methods are care- 
fully followed so that subscribers will 
receive accurate service with a minimum 
of delay. 

Mr. Wagner’s paper which was illus- 
trated with diagrams giving data on re- 
sults attained was closely listened to and 
highly commended by the many chief 
operators and traffic men present. It will 
be published in full in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 
introduction of several 
visitors from other states, Vice-President 
Ihmsen announced the personnel of the 
nominating committee as follows: John 
H. Hess, of Callicoon; M. W. Hicks, of 
Granville; Fred G. Saunders, of Wells- 
ville; H. M. McConville, of Ogdenburg; 
and H. P. McDonough, of Newark. 


Motion pictures and a musical program 
were enjoyed Wednesday evening at the 
Eastman Theatre as guests of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Upon calling the Thursday morning 
session to order, Vice-President Ihmsen 
presented F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, 
president of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association. In opening 
his address Mr. MacKinnon drew a com- 
parison between the agricultural situation 
and the telephone situation. He pointed 
out that among the agricultural people 
a part of them are interested in raising 
prices of agricultural products and others 
desire to keep them down. 


Following the 


A condition similar to this existed in 
the telephone industry in the earlier days 
when the Bell group was interested in : 
getting rates up sufficiently to earn on 
the investment, while the Independents 
were interested in keeping them down in 
order to give service. He showed that 
some of the Independents are operating 
without the idea of getting adequate rates 
while others desire to get their rates on 
a business basis. 

“As a result of this condition,” said 
Mr. MacKinnon, “we had, and still have, 
$1 telephones and 25-cent switching rates. 
Over one-half of the companies in New 
York state are still on the same rate 
base as they started with 25 years ago. 
Some of them started about three or four 
years ago to get them on the right basis. 

(Please turn to page 28.) 
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When the Odd Characters Telephone 


Does the Telephone Bring Out the Odd Side of the Subscriber?—Sometimes 
It Would Seem So to the Operator— Nevertheless, These Subscribers Are 
as Interesting, and Likable and Human as Any Character in the Movies 


Mrs. Hastings, the telephone manager’s 
wife, descending the steps of the public 
library, met two of the telephone opera- 
tors ascending them. The late evening 
sun, peeping out after a day of tempestu- 
ous May showers and funny, fierce, little 
breezes, enveloped them in a kindly, orange 
light. The two girlish faces were rather 
weary and bored, Mrs. Hastings thought. 

“Going for books?” she asked. 

“Marie is—I’m going to the movie 
tonight. So I won’t have time for a book,” 
replied Eva Haley. 

“T’ve got to have something exciting to 
take my mind off my work,” explained 


Marie rather listlessly. “The same old 
thing, day in and day out, gets pretty 
monotonous. Eva can afford the movies, 


but I can’t. I have to help with the 
finances at home, you know. So I get my 
kick out of books—the odder the charac- 
ters and the wilder the adventures, the 
better I like them.” 

“Speaking of characters reminds me,” 
said Mrs. Hastings. “I met little Mrs. 
Thacker the other day. She was com- 
plaining about the service and wanted me 
to report some of you girls to Mr. Has- 
tings. I told her I had nothing to do 
with it and for her to take the matter up 
with Miss Combs.” 

The girls laughed. “She already has. 
And we're the two she reported. Come 
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“She’s Almost as Queer as Old Mr. Sanborn. 
Answer the Telephone on Friday, the Thirteenth.” 


over to this little bench and we'll tell you 
about it.” 

Seated on the little green bench on the 
library lawn, Marie continued her story. 
“She is the oddest little body in ten states, 
Mrs. Hastings.” 

The manager’s wife nodded in affirma- 
tion. 


“Well, she met Eva and me the other 


stance 
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By Mabel Graham Knipe 


day on the street and asked us if we were 
telephone girls, and we told her we were. 
Guess what she wanted us to do? She 
wanted us to play detective for her. She 
says some of her friends are glad enough 
to come to her house for dinners—but that 
when she goes to return the call, if they 
happen to be busy or lying 
down, they won't come to the 
door. Now she wanted us to 
ring these people when she'd 
tell us to. But we weren’t to 
connect her telephone with 
them. If they answered, we 
were to say we had made a 
mistake and then call her 
and report. Then she’d know 
they had been home all the 
time and were as deceitful as 
she thought they were. 
“Did you ever hear of 
such a crazy scheme? She 
buzzed like a mad little yellow jacket when 
we told her we would lose our jobs if we 
did such things. So she reported us— 
told Miss Combs we weren't willing to 
accommodate our patrons. Of course, Miss 
Combs soon settled with her.” 
“But she says we'll be sorry when she 
doesn’t send us any more peanut brittle at 
Christmas time,” added Eva. 
“She’s almost as queer as old Mr. San- 
born,” went on Marie. “He won’t answer 
his telephone on Friday the thirteenth. He 
never has since he got the news over the 
telephone on Friday the thir- 
teenth that his store at May- 
town had burned with- 
out any insurance. 

“We ring and ring for him 

on that day, but there never is 

any answer. And if there is a 
long distance call for him 
and the other party tells us 
to send a messenger for him, 
the old back 
word for the other man to 
call next day or let the mat- 


down 


man sends 


ter go.” 
“If one could only get the 
odd characters of this world 


He Won’t 


on paper, wouldn’t they 
make interesting reading?” mused Mrs. 
Hastings. “Tell me,” she added, “how 


did you telephone girls aid the sheriff the 
other day in catching those bootleggers? 
I noticed the daily paper gave you girls 
full credit, but didn’t go into details as to 
how you did it.” 

“We don’t deserve credit for that,” ob- 
jected both girls together. “Tom Gary, 
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the lineman, gave us the tip that did the 
work. You see, after the bootleggers had 
wounded the deputy, the sheriff brought 
him back to town and then began tele- 
phoning to the different towns to get the 
authorities in an effort to catch the men 






(yes. that's| 
father 


a 


‘“‘Whatever Would | Do Without a Telephone to Call Him 
—and Him So Absent-minded.”’ 


as they raced through in their automobile. 

“Well, the toll girls had called four or 
five different towns, but no good seemed 
to come from it. Just then Tom came 
into the office. ‘Why don’t you call Bel- 
mont?’ he asked. 

“The sheriff said there was no use in 
calling them as there was no road passable 
to Belmont except through some of these 
other towns. But Tom said he knew bet- 
ter, for he’d been over that way lately 
repairing a farm line and that there was a 
dry road along the bluff. So Miss Combs 
had the girl call the police at Belmont, 
and sure enough, in half an hour they 
caught the bootleggers as they were slip- 
ping through a back street in Belmont.” 

“As exciting as any Buck Jones film,” 
again murmured Mrs. Hastings. 

This time Eva heard her. “Some of the 
people we deal with are as different and 
exciting as those in books or plays, aren’t 
they?” she smiled. 

“I think any writer would find plenty of 
material in the every-day experiences of 
you girls,” agreed Mrs. Hastings. “And 
once begin studying human 
nature, you'll find it more fascinating than 
any book or play,” she added. “Time for 


when you 


me to go home—and I mustn't keep you 
girls longer.” 

As she passed down the pleasant street, 
Mrs. 
versation with the girls and wishing she 


Hastings was thinking of her con- 
had the gift of putting some of their ex- 
periences on paper. 

“Good evening,” a quavering sweet old 
voice spoke close at her side. A white- 
haired, stooped ‘little old lady stood on her 
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down the street. 

Anxious wrinkles were thick around her 

biue eyes. 
“How do 


front steps, looking 


you do, Mrs. Sanger,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Hastings. “I was thinking 
so hard I almost passed without seeing 
you.” 

“I’m out watching for Father,” said the 
little old body. “I suppose I'll have to 


telephone him again. I call him every 
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noon and evening ten minutes before the 
meal is ready. He never answers the 
telephone when it rings at that time for 
he knows what I want. He just lays down 
But he’s late this 
evening—and me with biscuits in the oven, 
too,” she worried. 


his tools and comes. 


Mrs. Hastings peered down the darken- 
ing’ street. “I think I see him turning the 


corner now,” she announced. 





Mrs. Sanger peered through the up} 
part of her spectacles. “That’s Father,” 
she agreed happily. “Whatever would | 
do without a telephone to call him—and 
him so absent-minded !” 

Mrs. Hastings was smiling in sympathy 
as she walked on. “The telephone surely 
does fill the needs of different people in 
odd reflected. “Using it in 
place of a dinner bell—I must tell John.” 


ways,” she 


General Responsibility of “Traffic” 


Excellent Analysis of Responsibilities of a Traffic Department in Selection, 


Training and Work of Employes 





Cooperation With Departments— Presented 


at Annual Traffic Conference of Ohio Independent Telephone Association 


By R. F. Pagels, 


Trafic Manager, Warren & Niles Tele phone Co., Warren, Ohio 


As a traffic conference is usually at- 
tended by employers, who are directly or 
indirectly responsible for service rendered 
the subscriber, I shall attempt only in a 
brief way to mention some of the many 
points which must be given careful con- 
sideration if the very best results are ac- 
complished. 

First, we must get acquainted with our 
local situation, taking a complete inven- 
tory of what we have to contend with. 
Having this securely in mind, we start out 
to analyze our traffic responsibilities. 

Here we must at first give consideration 
to the all-important—the selecting of our 
future employe. Should we, who are lo- 
cated in larger communities or in the small 
villages, select and place in the organiza- 
tion without investigating, the very first 
applicant for the vacancy? 

Why is it not better to investigate the 
applicant, at the same time get better ac- 
quainted with the future employe? In the 
large service center, it would not affect the 
public in the same manner as it does in a 
small community, for we know the opera- 
tor at the small exchange is the informa- 
tion bureau, likewise the outstanding light 
for the community. 

Having employed the selected one, we 
must now train the employe as we have 
certain ways to do our little job, in order 
that we may accomplish the best results. 
I am sure every one who has joined the 
art of ‘telephone operating has experienced 
a little stage fright. 

Since this is a fact, it is the writer's 
belief practice, that the employer 
should extend a helping hand, a word of 
encouragement and suggestions, in the 
This will add confidence 
The 
fact that we traveled the same rough and 
rugged path must at all times stand out 
in our own mind. 


and 


proper manner. 
which is necessary to all beginners. 


At this point, I am wondering if other 
employers are asked by the new employes 
as to “how much do you pay?” Upon 


answering this question, are we employers 





positive before answering, that we are in 
line with others who are likewise employ- 
ing students in their particular class, or 
do we feel embarrassed ? 

My reason for raising this question is 
that many times the 


would-be first-class 

















“Are We Advancing Every Bit of Effort on 
Our Part to Build and Maintain a Hap-— 
py and Contented Organization?” 
Asks Mr. Pagels. 


employe is discouraged by reason of the 
improper method used when the starting, 
or student, wage is explained to the new 
employe. Therefore, it is my belief that 
we employers should at all times keep our- 
selves informed as to wages and condi- 
tions in other classes of employment. 

It is a known fact that we expect first- 
class cooperation between employes and 
the public, likewise within the organization 
itself. Are we advancing every bit of 
effort on our part to build and maintain 
a happy and contented organization? In 
order that we have confidence when we are 


absent from our office, we must have 
loyalty to public service; also loyalty to 
those directly responsible, and for which 
the public must compensate the employes 
through the company that we represent. 

We, who are in a supervisory position, 
are we giving ten hours’ telephone ex- 
change service six days a week, or are we 
a 24-hour seven-day a week organization? 
Do we know what is going on at our ex- 
change at all times? When our company 
signs a contract, does it agree to give serv- 
ice from a traffic standpoint during eight, 
or 24 hours? These are the real problems 
of a traffic department. 

No doubt you have had experience on 
other company exchanges where 


was slow after business hours. 


service 
Did 
ever experience slow service on your own 
exchange ? 


you 


(I hope you never have. I 
Were called out 
Sunday morning by an anxious user—and 
perhaps not a subscriber on any exchange— 
and told how sleepy your service is? 
What is the cause of all these failures 
te give service? Is it because Miss Smith 
finally found a position elsewhere—simply 
because she did not like the chief operator 
and supervisors and the chief operator and 
supervisors 


have.) you ever early 


were not acquainted or not 


wise? Are we retaining the confidence of 
our co-worker, or are we going along with 
an idea every one is happy and contented, 
not knowing the facts 


own little office group? 


surrounding our 


Are we keeping in mind the fact that a 
good service at times will not build 2 
permanent reputation for our organization? 
We must know where we are going at all 
times. 

How about our supervisory force? <Aré 
Or are they se- 
lected for this duty because they have 2 


they properly trained? 


stand-in with those in charge, or have been 
on the job the longer period? I believe 
we should give this unlimited thought. for 
supervisors must not only have operating 
experience but also a personality pleasing 
to the eyes and ears of all with whom they 
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come in contact. 
operator must set the standard to which 
the operators are delighted to look up. 
Or do we forget some of our duties by 
being tardy, careless with equipment, or 
with our speech? 

Do we, chief operators, call our super- 


A supervisor and chief 


visors’ attention to their wrongdoings? 
Many do not. We should select, only after 
careful consideration, supervisors with 
ability to build, and to be the person in 
charge whom we can depend upon during 
any emergency. 

Not so long ago operating departments 
in the telephone profession were given the 
last consideration. The reason has never 
been explained to me in words which were 
within reason, although in recent years 
the traffic department has had to be reor- 
ganized as the most necessary department 
between the stockholder and the public. 

At this day “Service First” must be the 
motto—supported by courtesy, accuracy, 
and speed. When a subscriber picks up 
the receiver, he expects an answer quickly 
and in a pleasant manner. When he sup- 
plies the number to the operator, he ex- 
pects that particular number, and without 
delay ; a number substitute by the operator 
via the error route means inconvenience 
and irritates the called and calling sub- 
scriber. Right here it is demonstrated that 
the public care not in the least whether the 
plant poles are mahogany, or the insula- 
tors of cut glass and the switchboards dia- 
mond studded; all the public want is a 
connection which will make their conver- 
sations possible without delay—and this is 
the responsibility the traffic department 
must perform. 

If the traffic department is made up of 
lame ducks, or some of our employes take 
little or no interest, immediately something 
happens; life is made miserable for all de- 
partments. No office can serve the public 
successfully if it has in its employ dissatis- 
fied employes. Sometimes we have mis- 
understandings ; these cases must be cared 
for without delay. 

How about our traffic department, as to 
cooperating with other departments which 
are equally responsible for service? Do 
we report our equipment troubles in such 
way as will assist the maintenance man to 
lose very little time in making repairs? 
Are we making a guess when we com- 
plain? 

Many times a maintenance man will lose 
confidence because of shaky reports, which 
continually lead to delays, and poor coop- 
eration is the result. Again, the wire chief 
must get all ‘reports regarding plant trou- 
hle immediately—and I am sure the traffic 
department has never been criticized for 
giving too much information on trouble 
reports. 

The commercial department issues many 
requests to our department. After a re- 
quest is received, we are expected to care 
for it without a slip-up. 
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sightseeing bus. 





offishness. 


have built fences around themselves. 


fangled ideas. 
about Ada Oldgirl. 


sion on Ada. 
| I should say not! 


be done. 





| time and earn a little money 


MORAL: Give and get. 


FENCES 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


One evening in Chicago, recently, I took a ride on the top deck of a 
The ride was through a number of the prettiest residential 
streets, and I was impressed with the thought that newer Chicago had crept 
| in around older Chicago and the latter resented it. 
| belonging to one particular type which caused me to do some reflecting. They 
| were either homes of Chicago’s early days or they were homes built recently. 

What caught my attention about these two kinds of homes was what 
| their owners wanted to convey to the rest of Chicago as typified through 
| their structure, and the high fences built around them—pride and stand- 


Then I thought of the many people there are in this world today who | 
It may sound strange but they give me | 
| the same impression that I received when looking at the old, old homes and the 
late homes, withdrawn from the world behind their wall fences. 

The old, old homes are typical of the old operator who resents any new- 
When an operator from some other office enters the service, 
| if she happens to be up-to-date in her training, she soon realizes the fence 
When an instructress comes to Crystal City telephone 
company to teach the standard methods, she makes not the slightest impres- 
No, Ada never even so much as peeps over her fence. 


The operator who reminds one of Chicago’s-late fenced-in homes is the | 
one who has always had her own way and say at home and at school. She | 
| has a fence built about her of her own opinions about the way things should 


She continually wears that “Keep out” expression on her face. 
does not appeal to her as a service rendered. 

that’s all. 

I feel so sorry for these fenced-in operators, for they are missing so much 

| time and earn a little money—that’s all. 


I saw a number of homes 


Not she. 


The work 


It means a way to spend her 























Ordinarily there are three departments 
in the telephone business—traffic, commer- 
cial and plant, and we must remember that 
at all times any one of the three cannot 
function without the others. I have men- 
tioned traffic first, for traffic is usually shot 
at first by the public. 

Sometimes I feel a fourth department 
should be added and known as the “alibi” 
department. I am sure an “alibi” depart- 
ment in many offices is working overtime. 
Why use an alibi when it is so easy to give 
the facts? 

A traffic department in delivering to the 
public that product known only as service 
must have in mind a service that satisfies, 
which is accomplished only when good, 
common sense is used as a basis, supported 
by cooperation. 


Executives’ Meeting Cancelled; 
District Conferences Planned. 
The United States Independent Tele- 

phone Association has decided to cancel 

the general conference of state association 
presidents and secretaries which had been 
scheduled for May 26 and 27 and instead 
to invite the state association officers to 
attend the district meetings of the B and 


C Class companies which are 
planned for June and July. 

The country has been divided into six 
districts. The eastern district consists of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and the 
New England states; the central, of 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin; 
the northwestern, of Minnesota, lowa, 
Nebraska and South and North Dakota; 
the southwestern, of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas; the 
southern, of the states in the Southern 
Bell territory and Virginia and West 
Virginia; and the western, of California, 
Oregon and Washington. 

The following dates have been set for 
four conferences: June 3 and 4 at Des 
Moines, Iowa, for the northwestern dis- 
trict; June 10 and 11 for the southwestern 
district, probably at Dallas, Texas; June 
24 and 25 at Chicago for the central dis- 
trict; and July 22 and 23 at 
Lake, Penna., for the eastern district. 

At each of the district B and C con- 
ferences, detailed studies of the operations 


being 


M iss uri, 


Conneaut 


of those companies will be presented and 
discussed, handling of depreciation and 
maintenance accounts being a special topic. 
Rate studies will be presented. 






Financial Reports for Last Year 


Annual Reports of Southern California and New England Bell Companies 


Reveal Deficits for 1924—More Favorable Reports Made by Other Bell Com- 


panies—California Independent Telephone Companies 


Southern California Company Still 
Operates at a Loss. 

The Southern California Telephone Co., 
operating in Los Angeles, Calif., reports 
to the railroad commission its 1924 operat- 
ing revenue at $12,079,149.69, as compared 
with $10,079,763.92 for 1923. The operat- 
ing expenses, excluding taxes for 1924, are 
reported at $11,930,787.13 and at $10,785,- 
799.46 for 1923, leaving net operating 
revenue of $148,362.56 for 1924 as com- 
pared with a deficit of $706,035.54 in 1924. 

During 1924 taxes charged to operation 
amounted to $791,912.04, and for 1923 to 
$620,059.36. Deducting the taxes leaves a 
deficit of $643,549.48 for 1924, and $1,326,- 
094.90 for 1923. The gross corporate loss 
was $444,667.43 for 1924, and $1,097,039.09 
for 1923. 


Santa Barbara Company Makes 
Good Showing in 1924. 

The Santa Barbara Telephone Co., of 
Santa Barbara, reports to the California 
Railroad Commission its 1924 operating 
revenue at $380,146.39, as compared with 
$356,021.46 for 1923. The operating ex- 
penses, excluding taxes for 1924, are re- 
ported at $268,549.98 and at $253,441.79 
for 1923, leaving net operating revenue of 
$111,596.41 for 1924, and $102,579.67 for 
1923. 

During 1924 taxes charged to operation 
amounted to $31,532.84, and for 1923 to 
$29,790.22. Deducting the taxes leaves 
operating income of $80,063.57 for 1924, 
and $72,789.45 for 1923. Adding to the 
operating income, the non-operating in- 
come of the company results in a gross 
corporate income (which represents the 
amount available for interest, amortization 
of debt discount, other fixed charges, non- 
operating expenses, dividends and surplus) 


of $80,101.12 for 1924, and $78,059.93 
for 1923. 
Annual Report of Southwestern 


Home of Redlands, Calif. 


The Southwestern Home Telephone Co., 
of Redlands, reports an operating revenue 
of $142,442.84 for 1924 as compared with 
$135,796.51 for 1923, in its annual report 
filed recently with the California Railroad 
Commission. The operating expenses, ex- 
cluding taxes for 1924, are reported at 
$105,604.51 and at $97,943.61 for 1923, 
leaving net operating revenue of $36,728.33 
for 1924 and $37,852.90 for 1923. 

During 1924 taxes charged to operation 
amounted to $9,284.12, and for 1923 to 


$8,840.73. Deducting the taxes leaves 


operating income of $27,444.21 for 1924, 





and $29,012.17 for 1923. Adding to the 
operating income, the non-operating in- 
come of the company results in a gross 
corporate income, (which represents the 
amount available for interest, amortiza- 
tion of debt discount, other fixed charges, 
non-operating expenses, dividends and sur- 
plus), of $28,169.33 for 1924, and $30,- 
010.96 for 1923. 


Annual Report of Southern New 
England Company for 1924. 

The Southern New England Telephone 
Co. is to issue $3,000,000 additional stock 
about the middle of the present year, ac- 
cording to a statement by President James 
T. Moran, at the annual meeting in New 
Haven early this month. 

The annual report read to stockholders 
shows net after taxes and other charges, 
of $1,980,317, equal to $9.43 a share on 
$21,000,000 ‘stock, against $1,689,960, or 
$9.39 a share on $18,000,000 of stock in- 
1923, and $1,429,652, or $7.94 a share in 
1922. 

It has assets of $29,613,843. The com- 
pany’s capital is $21,000,000 and the fund- 
ed debt, $1,000,000. The corporate surplus 
unappropriated as of December 31, 1924, is 
$1,351,048. Dividend appropriations of 
$1,678,000 have been made, leaving cor- 
porate net surplus of $202,317. 

The income account compares: 


1924. 
Operating revenue............ $9,993,443 
er 2,227,493 
IR oi ocassccecscuas 2,274,400 
Interest, rents, etc...... pS oars be 294,083 
re ere 1,980,317 
Employes appropriation....... 100,000 
DRE Ee 1,678,000 
ERS Maas Sa Vind a diate 34 aes 202,317 


At the close of 1924 the company was 
operating 223,623 stations, a net increase 
of 17,032 telephones. 

The report shows that local calls, as 
estimated from periodic traffic counts, 
numbered 337,170,000, an increase of 12,- 
961,000 over 1923, while toll calls num- 
bered 13,830,000, an increase of 1,438,000 
over the preceding year. 


Said President Moran in his report: 


“The gross additions to our plant aggre- 
gated $5,511,618 representing the largest 
program that we have ever accomplished 
in a single year. The net addition to our 
plant account was $4,192,289. 


The financing of our plant additions was 
accomplished chiefly through loans from 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Our obligations to that company amounted 
to $3,200,000 at the close of the year and 
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Make Good Showing 


will, of course, become greater as money 
is required for extensions during 1925. 
For the purpose of partially liquidating 
this debt we shall probably offer to stock- 
holders an issue of $3,000,000 of capital 
stock for subscription at about the middle 
of the year. 

For some time we have followed this 
practice of temporarily financing our ex- 
tensions through loans and then liquidating 
these loans through proceeds of ° stock 
issues at fairly regular intervals. We do 
not wish to give the impression that this 
practice will be continued indefinitely. On 
the contrary, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that probably the time is not far dis- 
tant when some other means of long-term 
financing will be considered.” 


Annual Report of California Tele- 
phone & Light Co. 

The California Telephone & Light Co., 
operating in Santa Rosa, reports to the 
California Railroad Commission its 1924 
operating revenue at $414,224.54, as com- 
pared with $382,418.47 for 1923. The 
operating expenses, excluding taxes for 
1924, are reported at $317,665.71, and at 
$275,087.93 for 1923, leaving net operating 
revenue of $96,558.83 for 1924, and $107,- 
330.54 for 1923. 

During 1924 taxes charged to operation 
amounted to $33,648.00, and for 1923 to 








1923. 1922. 1921. 
$9,183,323 $8,344,060 $7,733,419 
1,964,679 1,697,117 1,530,618 
1,992,670 1,737,042 1,577,947 
302,710 307,390 287,319 
1,689,960 1,429,652 1,290,628 
rer 
1,440,000 1,316,704 1,196,794 
149,960 112,948 93,834 
$31,491.05. Deducting the taxes leaves 


operating income of $62,910.83 for 1924, 
and $75,839.49 for 1923. Adding to the 
operating income, the non-operating income 
of the company results in a gross corporate 
income (which represents the amount 
available for interest, amortization of debt 
discount, other fixed charges, non-operat- 
ing expenses, dividends and surplus), of 
$56,265.08 for 1924, and $77,264.84 for 
1923. 


New England Bell Reports: Big 
Deficit for 1924 Operations. 
The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Boston, Mass., for the year 
ended December 31, 1924, reports net in- 
come available for dividends of $3,732,300 
after taxes and charges, equal to $4.49 a 
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share earned on $83,025,400 capital stock. 
This compares with $3,194,203, or $4.80 a 
share, on $66,476,200 outstanding stock in 
1923. 

Income account for 1924 compares as 
follows: 


1924 1923 1922 

Oper rev.$47,565,247 $44,208,570 $41,437,407 
Net aft. 

tax.... 6,849,365 5,443,086 7,656,007 
Gross 

income 7,702,396 6,262,350 8,539,347 
Net in- 

come.. 3,732,303 3,194,203 6,193,168 
Divid’ds. 6,311,048 5,318,096 5,317,886 
Deficit... 2,578,745 2,123,893 *875,282 

*Surplus. 


Balance sheet of New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. as of December 31, 
1924, follows: 

Assets: Telephone plant, $192,145,172; 
equipment, $3,454,245; investments, $1,743, 
048: advances, $657,589; miscellaneous in- 
vestments, $30,000; cash and deposits, $1,- 
460,893; marketable securities, $16,966; 
bills and accounts receivable, $6,364,547 ; 
materials and supplies, $1,824,154; deferred 
items, $3,002,230; total, $210,698,844. 

Liabilities: Capital stock, $83,025,400: 
funded debt, $6,820,000; advances, $31,- 
219,200; accounts payable, $2,103,952; ac- 
crued liabilities not due, $1,229,599; em- 
ployes’ benefit fund, $2,000,000; reserve for 
accrued depreciation, $41,719,046; profits 
and loss surplus, $2,081,647; total, $210,- 
698,844. 

Matt B. Jones,: president of the com- 
pany, in remarks to stockholders accom- 
panying the annual report, points out that 
because of inadequate rates the company 
failed during 1924 to earn its dividend 
by a large sum which had to be made up 
out of accumulated surplus. Continuing, 
he said in part: 

“Manifestly, such a situation cannot con- 
tinue if we are to furnish adequate tele- 
phone service in the coming years, and 
meet the demands of the New England 
public for additional service. In order to 
do this we must within the next five years 
construct the plant necessary to operate 
about 320,000 additional telephones and 
this means we must obtain about $100,000,- 
000 additional money during that time. 

In order to secure this money we must 
have net earnings that will enable us to 
compete with other enterprises seeking 
funds from investors. The whole cause 
underlying the situation is to be found in 
the economic change which has taken 
place in this country in the past few years 

the same cause that has raised wages, in- 
creased commodity prices and transporta- 
tion costs, raised rents and in short raised 

e costs of living by 60 per cent, within 

period in which rates of your company 
have increased about 15 per cent. 

By aid of increase in rates obtained in 
!9 and by careful management we have 

‘tponed .the inevitable. Cost of new 

pants and equipment constructed to re- 
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place old plants, to provide increased serv- 
ice and to replace equipment damaged by 
storms has been much greater than that 
of plants and equipments replaced. Unless 
rates are raised increased investment in 
plant produces no additional revenue. This 
is illustrated by experience in the last five 
years. 

On January 1, 1920, the company had 
plant and equipment valued at $102,449,500 
and was operating 738,939 stations, making 
average investment for each telephone 
operated $138.64. 

On January 1, 1925, the book value of 
plant and equipment was $195,599,417 and 
there were 1,069,359 telephones, making an 
average investment of $182.91 per tele- 
phone. In other words, $93,150,000 was 
spent for plant and addition of 330,420 tele- 
phones. If they could have added at the 
average cost of January 1, 1920, the invest- 
ment would have been $45,800,000, or 
$47,000,000 less than was actually spent. 
There had been no material increase in 
rates in this five-year period. 

The existing difficulty, with respect to 
earnings, is not temporary but will con- 
tinue in an accentuated degree until ade- 
quate rates are obtained. 

The new general rate schedule now un- 
der discussion will provide for an average 
increase of about 234 cents per telephone. 

The company has again made a new 
record in the amount of construction work 
done. The expenditure for the year 
amounted to $34,063,000 compared with 
$29,013,000 in 1923. There was a net gain 
of 63,960 telephones for the year.” 


Annual Report of Bell Company 
of Pennsylvania. 

The year 1924 was a “catch up” year 
for Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
according to the annual report of Presi- 
dent Leonard H. Kinnard of that corpora- 
tion, made public recently. Although 
there were a few deferred orders for 
telephone service on hand December 31, 
1924, the large number of such cases on 
hand the year previous have practically 
disappeared. 

During the year 160,194 telephones were 
installed in Pennsylvania and 111,330 were 
disconnected, including about 5,000  tele- 
phones transferred to other telephone com- 
panies. This left a net gain of 48,864 tele- 
phones for the year, with 899,949 Bell tele- 
phones in service in the state on Decem- 
ber 31. 

The gross expenditure for a new tele- 
phone plant by the Bell of Pennsylvania 
during the year was $42,241,088, and after 
deductible items had been subtracted, $34,- 
792,601 remained as net additions to plant 
for the 12 months. Of this net figure 
$7,088,222 was for land and buildings, 
$13,943,020 for central office equipment 
and $13,113,655 for outside plant, such as 
underground and aerial cable, ‘toll lines. 
The company added 546,197 miles of 
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wire to its outside plant in the state dur- 
ing the year and now has 3,372,226 miles 
in service, of which 2,465,272 are in under- 
ground and submarine cable. 

THe report shows 112 buildings owned 
and occupied by the company, six build- 
ings under construction and 443 rented 
buildings occupied in whole or in part for 
operating, clerical and warehouse purposes. 

The income statement in the _ report 
shows telephone operating revenues for the 
year were $46,531,023.59. After operating 
expenses, taxes, interest and other neces- 
sary deductions were made, the balance 
of net income available for dividends was 
$6,521,115.32. 

The assets as set forth in the balance 
sheet show an investment in telephone 
plant and equipment of $191,403,337.09. 
The total assets at the end of the year 
were $216,547,636.03. 

Under liabilities are listed $80,000,000 in 
common stock, $19,445,100 in preferred 
stock and a funded debt of $45,684,500. 


Telephone Co. of Canada 
Issues Report for 1924. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada re- 
ports telephone operating revenues of $24,- 
208,411 for 1924, against $22,225,744 in 
1923, an increase of $1,982,696. The total 
gross income, after deducting expenses, 
uncollectible operating revenues and taxes 
assignable to operations, was $5,115,139, 
an increase of $151,986 over 1923. After 
other deductions from gross income and 
dividends of $3,215,039 there remained a 
balance of $552,057, which compared with 
a balance of $674,037 for 1923, a decrease 
of $121,980. 

The 1923 statement included a $200,000 
appropriation for the employes’ benefit 
fund which does not appear in the 1924 
report. Consequently the balance for cor- 
porate surplus last year was larger than 
in 1923, the figures being $552,057, against 
$474,037, a gain of $78,019. Assets as of 
December 31 had increased from $88,367,- 
331 in 1923 to $96,881,698 in 1924. 


Bell 


Court Puts Royalty on Radio 
Tubes at 80 Cents Each. 
The federal district court at Wilming- 
ton, Del., in the suit of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. against the 
Radio Audion Co. and De Forest Radio 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., on May 18 
decided that “reasonable royalty” for the 
alleged infringing of tubes made by the 
Radio Audion Co. between January 1, 
1921, and January 9, 1923, will be 80 cents 

each. 


Prices in Metal Markets. 

New York, May 18.—Copper—Steady ; 
electrolytic, spot and future 1354c. Tin— 
Steady; spot and nearby, $54.37; futures, 
$54.12. Iron—Steady; No. 1 Northern, 
$20.00@20.50; No. 2 Northern, $19.00G 
20.50; No. 2 Southern, $20.00@21.00. 
Lead—Steady; spot, 7.90@8.00c. 
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The Marion County Telephone Com- 
pany, Marion, Ohio, finds its Strowger 
Automatic satellites at Green Camp, 
Waldo and Morrall highly economical 
in operation, and the service they 
render very satisfactory to its sub- 
scribers in these communities. 





: Each of the three satellites is con- 
G ewww rh y-wy 4 to the eee toll 
: . oard, and the Marion toll operator 

reen Camp, Ohio dials the subscribers in the ieee vil= 
lages direct. The subscribers at these 

points reach the operator at Marion by 

dialing a special designated number. 


This company is widely recognized as 
»ne of the most successful and pros- 
perous operating organizations in 
the country. 
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When writing to Autematic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Scores of Companies Now 
Profit by the Use of 


Strowger Automatic Satellites 


MALL Strowger Automatic satellites are in successful operation 

in all parts of the country. Every one is a dividend paying 
property, rendering the same high grade of automatic service that 
subscribers of city automatic exchanges know and appreciate. 


There is no longer any need for paying operators in outlying ex- 
changes, nor for the constant worry that the employment of 
operators entails. The Strowger Automatic satellite is a complete 
automatic operating unit, providing full automatic service for the 
subscribers in the community served, and trunk connections to the 
parent exchange, which may be either automatic or manual. It 
needs no operators or other regular attendants. Their salaries be- 
come a net saving to the operating company. 


Maintenance is inexpensive. Two or three visits a month for the 
purpose of making routine tests and adjustments serve to keep the 
equipment continuously in first class operating condition. 


Companies planning on converting their property to Strowger 
Automatic operation will find the installation of Strowger satellite 
equipment an easy way to begin conversion without the necessity 
for a large initial investment. 


Write our Sales Engineers for full information concerning the 
Strowger Automatic satellite—as applied to your own exchange. 


Factory and General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation............ New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd....................... London 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd........ Te ee ee Liverpool 
Compagnie Francaise l'Exploit:.tion des Procédés Thomson-Houston Paris 
Automatic Telephones, Ltd. Sydney 
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Lincoln Company’s New Wahoo Plant 


New Exchange With Modern Equipment Installed, Including Six-Position 


Stromberg-Carlson Board, Cut Into Service at Wahoo, Neb.—Building of Type 
Adopted as Standard for Small Cities by Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


In 1913 the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Lincoln, Neb., having ac- 
quired the telephone property of the 
Golden Rod Telephone Co. and _ the 
Nebraska Telephone Co. at Wahoo, Neb., 
installed six sections of Western Electric 
No. 9 switchboard at that place and 
effected a consolidation of the two 
properties. 

The new exchange enjoyed a very rapid 
increase in the 


showing the very convenient arrange- 
ment of the interior. 

The new _ switchboard installed was 
manufactured by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. and is comprised of 
six operators’ positions. The first, second 
and third positions are equipped for toll 
service. Thirty toll lines terminate before 
these positions. These lines are jack and 
lamp-ended, and multipled on a_three- 





number of sub- 
scribers, and by the 
end of 1922 it was 
found that the 
housing facilities of 
the building in 
which the ex- 
change was located 


had been _ out- 
grown. As a con- 
sequence of this 


rapid growth and 
the prosperity and 
activity of the peo- 
ple of Wahoo and 
immediate vicinity, 
it was decided to 
construct a_ tele- 
phone building and 
install a complete 
new central office 


ce 


a 1200-line capacity relay rack, a power 
board, two Stromberg-Carlson harmonic 
converters, one Westinghouse 30-ampere 
direct current rectifier and one General 
Electric tungar rectifier. 

The battery equipment is comprised of 
11 cells, of the Electric Storage Battery 
Co.’s type “E” chloride accumulators, one 
22-volt booster battery for use in connec- 
tion with the toll cord circuits and one 22- 
volt floater battery, 











equipment. 

The Lincoln 
company, which 
operates 123 ex- 
changes in southeast Nebraska, extend- 
ing from the Missouri River to the 
west lines of Adams and Webster coun- 
ties, adopted, during the past year, a 
standard building for the small city ex- 
changes. It has been carrying on a per- 
manent building program for several years, 
seeking to house exchanges in the com- 
pany’s own buildings. Out of this experi- 
ence, it has learned a number of lessons 
that are to be put into good practice in 
the future. 

The company serves at least a dozen 
cities that will get these new buildings in 
the course of a few years. They are being 
constructed of reinforced concrete, tile 
and brick and are absolutely fireproof. 

The one-story exchange building shown 
on this page was recently put into service 
at Wahoo. It is nearly 29 feet square, 
with a full basement. The face brick is 


of a dark red, laid in Flemish Bond style, 
with Indiana limestone of a gray color for 
trimming. The garage in the rear, built 
to match, will hold four cars. 

On the opposite page is reproduced 
the floor plan of the Wahoo exchange, 





New Exchange of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Wahoo, Neb., of the Type 
Adopted by Company as Standard for Small Cities. 


panel basis. The first toll operator is pro- 
vided with six high efficiency toll combina- 
tion cord circuits; the second toll operator 
is provided with eight of these cord cir- 
cuits, and the third toll operator is pro- 
vided with 10 of these high efficiency cord 
circuits. 

Position No. 4 is arranged for rendering 
rural service. Before this operator there 
terminate 60 lamp, jack and key-ended 
rural lines. Positions Nos. 5 and 6 are 
equipped for rendering regular local sub- 
scribers’ service. 

Before these operators there terminate 
730 central energy, lamp-ended lines, ar- 
ranged in a three-panel associated lamp 
multiple. These local lines are multipled 
before all of the operators’ positions. The 
rural lines likewise are multipled before 
not only the toll operators but also the 
local operators’ positions. 

Each of the rural and local operators 
are provided with 17 universal cord cir- 
cuits. The calculagraph is located be- 
tween the second and third positions. 

In the terminal room there is located a 
600-line capacity main distributing frame, 
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which _ operates 
bridged across the 
harmonic 
converters. 
In addition to 
this battery, power 


ringing 


and protector 
equipment, the ter- 
minal room also is 
equipped with a 
modern sanitary 
wire chief’s desk. 
This desk is 
equipped with all 
of the necessary 
circuits for effi- 
ciency testing of 
both magneto and 
central energy tele- 
phone lines. The 
voltmeter provided 
is a Weston model 
24, with a double 
scale, 0 to 30 and 0 
to 150 volts. Resist- 
ances with the respective scales are 10,000 
ohms and 100,000 ohms. 

As shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations the wire chief’s desk is 
equipped with 240 jacks. Four of these 
jacks are associated with each of the 60 
rural lines. 

The officers who are vitally interested in 
giving subscribers of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. the very lates: type 
of up-to-date equipment together with the 
best there is in providing adequate facili- 
ties for years to come, are as follows: R. 
E. Mattison, general manager: W. E. Bell, 
general commercial manager; Mark T. 
Caster, general plant superintenden:: H. 
H. Wheeler, Jr., chief engineer; Royal 
Brewster, traffic superintendent, and C. C. 
Donley, traffic engineer. 








Washington Association to Meet 
in Spokane, June 19 and 20. 
The Independent Telephone Association 
of Washington will hold its annual con- 
vention at the Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Friday and Saturday, June 19 and 20. A 

good program is being prepared. 
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Floor Plan of the Lincoln Company’s New Wahoo Exchange. 
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Rear and Front Perspectives of Six-Position Stromberg—Carison Board Now in Operation at Wahoo, Neb. 
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The reason why this condition has ex- 
isted as long as it did, and still exists, 
is that managers are not in touch with 
organized industry. 

The Bell company, through its collection 
of a percentage of gross revenues spreads 
the cost of organized industry. I con- 
sider the 4%4 per cent in some form as 
an essential of the industry. The cost 
of engineering and other development 
is an essential cost of the rendering of 
service and it must be paid for somewhere. 
There is no such thing as free service 
in the telephone business. 

In the Independent group, the cost of de- 
velopment and research work is passed on 
to subscribers in the cost of equipment—in 
the Bell, by the 4'4 per cent. The Bell 
subscriber pays his part, and in the Inde- 
pendent group it is paid through the 
manufacturer in the price of equipment. 

A great deal of necessary study is made 
in the Independent group by the state 
associations and by the national associa- 
tion and the service which is rendered 
must be paid for by someone—and is a 
part of the costs of telephone service.” 

“Somebody pays,” declared Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon, in closing. “These organizations 
of the Independent group—district, state 
and national—are as essential to the Inde- 
pendents as the A. T. & T. to the Bell. 
Somebody must pay.” 

Rural Rates and Their Cost. 


“Rural Telephone Rates” was the sub- 

ject of a most interesting discourse by 
Frank Binkley, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
general manager United Telephone Co. 
Mr. Binkley presented figures based only 
on income and expenses covering the 
operations of a number of his company’s 
exchanges which are located in a rural 
territory. These figures were published 
m TELEPHONY of April 4, on page 32, 
and indicate that the company is not re- 
ceiving sufficient rates on its rural ser- 
vice to pay for it. 
' Mr. Binkley stated that the exchanges 
are grouped together and handled by local 
managers and that the maintenance and 
construction work is done locally, no corps 
being sent from headquarters. Not more 
than 10 stations are placed on a line and 
usually only eight or nine, and the com- 
pany’s officers feel that they are operat- 
ing very economically. 

The speaker said that they have not 
one exchange of the 20 the company 
operates which bears its share of the total 
expense the company is put to for the 


rural service. There are two avenues 


epen to correct this condition—one to put 
more telephones on a line, which cannot 
be done, and the other is to raise rates. 

He expressed his belief that the people 
will respond when they know the true 





Empire State Has Real Convention 


(Continued from page 18.) 


state of affairs, and declared that the war 
brought to telephone people many advan- 
tages and raised them out of the rut. 
“How much would you lose,” asked 
Mr. Binkley, “if you raised your rural 
rates? You'll lose your property anyway, 
so why not make the change.” 
Cooperation and the Commission. 


The concluding address of the Thurs- 
day morning session, by C. R. Vanne- 
man, chief engineer of the New York 
Public Service Commission, was upon 
“Cooperation between Regulatory Bodies 
and Public Utilities.” He presented a his- 
torical sketch of the formation of the 
public service commission in New York 
state and the various changes through 
which it has passed since its creation in 
1907. 

Mr. Vanneman pointed out that the 
creation of a regulatory body was, in 
fact, a delegation by the legislature of 
powers of which it was already possessed* 
but which, through the extent of the 
work necessary, it was unable to perform. 
He showed how the commissions have 
undertaken to exercise this authority in 
handling the many problems concerning 
all classes of public utilities. 

Particular reference was made to the 
inspectional and testing work of the com- 
mission in New York state, which includes 
all the steam and electric railroads, gas, 
electric and telephone plants. As indi- 
cative of the amount of work performed, 
the speaker said that over 700,000 gas 
meters were tested and sealed during 1924. 

Emphasis was laid upon the fact that 
regulatory bodies must of necessity be 
neutral until their investigations permit a 
determination upon the facts. Mr. Vanne- 
man gave at some length a picture of 
the organization of the commission and 
the manner in which it functions. He 
said that there are two general classes 
of matters which come before the com- 
inission—formal and informal. 

In the first class belong rate pro- 
ceedings, franchise certificates, capitaliza- 
tion, mergers, general complaints, etc., 
while in the other, the case of telephone 
service, fall delayed connections, directory 
listings, inability to get service, etc. The 
former are handled through hearings and 
sworn evidence; the latter by personal 
inspection and correspondence. 


In respect to the functions of commis- 
Mr. Vanneman said: “The com- 
mission is and should be an unprejudiced 
neutral body available to any one, includ- 
ing the corporation, as an intermediary 
to hear and determine matters which may 
be in dispute, or to assist in solving prob- 
lems which, when solved, will aid in mak- 
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sions, 






ing better the only thing which any utility 
has to sell, which is service. It is in 
the latter field that the commission can 
be of incalculable aid. 

“It must perforce be broad-minded at 
all times. It cannot permit itself to be- 
come hedged about by rules-of-thumb or 
ancient practices. It must march on 
abreast of the times, or else it will be 
a dismal failure. So because of this 
state of mind, it stands in a peculiar posi- 
tion, whereby it may assist those corpora- 
tions whose size may not permit them to 
always secure the character of advice 
which those in charge might want, but 
which because of circumstances they find 
themselves unable to obtain. 

I find, many times, that the corpora- 
tions look upon the commission more as 
a merciless critic than as a helpful agency. 
Few recognize that the 
equally as ready to aid in correcting con- 
ditions or in securing better results, as 
it is to find and point out faults in the 
course of its examinations. And when it 
finds faults, it is not as a carping critic 
but as a constructive investigator that its 
reports are made. Its recommendations 
are not merely in the nature of 
something, but as real suggestions for the 
good of the corporation as well as the 
public which it serves.” 


commission is 


doing 


Simplication of Rate Schedules. 

The speaker stressed the necessity for 
simplification in the construction of rate 
schedules, pointing out that it 
tial that the applicants for service he 
able to determine easily that which they 
will have to pay. He called attention t 
the fact that employes of utilities often 
placed upon the regulatory body the re- 
sponsibility for a rate when, in fact, that 
rate had been made originally by the 
utility pursuant to the statutory privilege 
which it enjoys in filing rates. Such in 
ference has lead the customers to believe 
that the regulatory body actually made 
the rate. 

Particular mention was made of the 
statutory limitation whereby telephone 
plants having a value of less than $10,000 
are specially eliminated from jurisdiction 
of the commission in New York state, and 
it was asserted that this situation often 
prevented the commission from aiding not 
only the public but the utility as well. By 
reason of this limitation, about 1,105 lines 
within New York state are not subject 
to regulation. The commission attempts 
to solve problems coming to it which af- 
fect these lines by cooperative methods. 

Mr. Vanneman expressed the thoug 
that he believed many utilities in this class 
actually failed to come under jurisdiction 
because they did not maintain theif 
properties at as high a standard as they 


is essen- 
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should or failed to expand as rapidly as 
public interest required. He 
that many 
through fear of the annual report require- 
ments, but pointed out that such reports, 


expressed 


the opinion were deterred 


when properly kept, were of real value 
tc the utilities in knowing just the real 
He said: 

“The annual report form of the com- 


condition of their business. 


mission contains no unreasonable require- 
The which it 
asks is not that desired because of idle 
take the 


ments. information for 


curiosity. If you will report 
form and go carefully over it, studying 
the details of each table, you will discover, 
I believe, that the information there re- 
quested is that which you ought to have 
tc enable you successfully to conduct your 
business. 

The commission presents a uniform 
system of accounts, designed in a way to 


enable you to keep accurate records of 


your expenses and income, and at the 
same time be a true picture of your 
property. This information is essential 


to any business and more particularly to 
a public utility.” 
With reference to service Mr. Vanne- 


man said: “Service is the thing which 


you have to sell. The character of that 
service depends upon the income which 
you receive and the cost to render that 
service. The public pays for service. It 
is entitled to receive a quality which is 
with that 
however, 


commensurate which it pays. 


It expects, good service and 
justly demands it. 

“The management which gives service in 
proportion to the rates it receives is fall- 
short of the 
rests upon it. 


quite 


ing far obligation which 
If these rates be very low, 
obviously the property 
handled in a niggardly manner, with the 
ultimate result that it 
condition where it becomes less and less 
useful to the finally 
ceases to be a factor. The owner becomes 
disgruntled, irritated by every comment 
made by his subscribers and finally the 
line sinks into that which President Cleve- 
land referred to as a state of ‘innocuous 
desuetude.’ 

On the other hand, if the management 
is too profligate in its expenditures, an 
occasion which I am glad to state is a 
rare one, not only is the owner wasting 
his own funds but also that of the public. 


must be 


soon gets into a 


subscribers, and it 


It is the intent of the law that a 
monopoly, such as a public utility usually 
enjoys, shall receive a fair return upon 
the property used and useful in the public 
service. If property is retained in service 
when it is no longer useful, or if an 
attempt is made to earn 
property which is not 
wasteful plan of expansion results in the 
installation of plant and equipment which 
is not or will not be useful, the only way 
im which the property may have that to 
which the law says it is entitled is through 


a return upon 


used, or if a 


TELEPHONY 


trates which obviously must be relatively 
high.” 

Attention was directed to the fact that 
it is the regulatory body’s duty to deter- 
mine all the facts relating to service and 
the expense in connection with rendering 
it, and from these to determine the just 
and reasonable return which the law per- 
mits the utility to earn. 

The regulatory body, the speaker declared, 
is “equally interested in seeing to it that 
the service which the public receives is 

















Professor C. O. Ruggles, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Was ‘‘the Headliner’’ at Thurs— 
day’s Luncheon Meeting. 


of a quality to make it useful to the 
public, as well as it is to see that the 
plant receives an income which will en- 
able it to 
condition to permit the rendition of the 


maintain its equipment in a 
service which is deemed to be required.” 

Discussing the inspection work of the 
commission Mr. Vanneman said: “When 
an inspector calls at your plant, or asks 
the opportunity to go over your lines, it 
is not with the idea that there is some- 
thing wrong. That is not the motive which 
What the 
wants to know is: 


actuates these inspections. 


commission How is 
the plant being maintained? Is the serv- 
ice adequate? Can anything be done to 
improve the service? 

“Few of us realize the narrowing in- 
fluence of the surroundings in which we 
work. We many 


things and fail to see them, even though 


become callous to 


a moment’s reflection would give the 
proper reaction that such conditions are 
they should be. Often we are 
content to let well 
assume the attitude of ‘Oh, well, it’s work- 
ing. When it fails, I'll change it.’ 


It is just these conditions that the em- 


not as 


enough alone. We 


ployes of the commission are trained to 


meet. They are emphatically told not 


They are required to 


to be hypercritical. 
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consider all phases of the problem, and 
they must of necessity be broad-minded. 

So it is that the inspectional work of 
to be help- 


the commission is designed 


ful to you. Recommendations are always 


made in a spirit of cooperation. They 
are the result of careful consideration of 
In the case of complaints, it 
that the 


unbiased 


all angles. 
reached 
shall 


vital fac- 


is intended conclusion 


shall be judgment which 
take into consideration all the 
that 


for instance, cost, expediency, 


tors enter into such a matter as 


’ 
necessity, 
future effects, motive, psychology, ete. 

Mrs. 


is poor, that operators are slow in answet 


Because 3rown says her service 
ing, does not mean that the insepector ac 
cepts that What is 
more important, is why Mrs. Brown says 
that. 


is found, the solution of the problem is 


statement as fact. 


When the answer to that question 


almost always apparent.” 

The speaker in referring to the neces- 
sity for cooperation asserted that it is 
equally an essential between the public and 
the regulatory body as between the utility 
and that body. 


utility is as much a part of the public as 


He made it clear that the 


any individual subscriber to telephone 
service. 
commission, 


“Cooperation between the 


the utilities and the public,” said Mr. 
Vanneman in closing, “is simply an honest 
effort to see things as they are, to make 
available all 
tion of the 


facts incident to the opera- 
business, to help conscien- 
tiously to eliminate defects by constructive 
criticism, to point ‘out those weaknesses, 
which becomes inconspicuous because of 
their seeming relative unimportance, and 
above all to play fair at all times and 
under all circumstances.” 

The capacity of the large banquet hall 
was taxed to take care of the large num- 
ber of men and women who attended the 
noon luncheon Thursday. C. O. Ruggles, 
trans- 


portation and public utilities, Ohio State 


of Columbus, Ohio, professor of 


University, delivered an excellent address 
on “Commission Regulation of the Tele 
phone Industry.” who heard 
Professor Ruggles speak at the national 
convention in Chicago last 
preciate the good 


Those 


October, ap- 
New 
York association in securing him for its 


fortune of the 


program. In part Prof. Ruggles spoke 
as follows: 
“While the public can pass directly 


upon the merits of some questions, through 
there are other 
questions upon which they cannot reach an 


the voting booth, many 


intelligent conclusion. One can be in 


favor of the initiative and referendum, 


and yet not be in favor of resorting to 


their use in controversies involving the 
technical and economic questions of public 
utilities. Even legislatures and city coun- 
cils elected by the people are not capable 
of passing judgment upon many 


(Please turn to page 38.) 


public 
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Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 






missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Illinois Commission Loses in Rate 
Postponement Case. 

A permanent injunction, restraining the 
iHinois Commerce Commission from inter- 
fering with advances in telephone rates 
in Alton and Jacksonville, was granted 
at Springfield, Ill., on May 11, by United 
States Judge Louis Fitzhenry. The fiti- 
gation was in the nature of a test case 
-to determine the authority of the comrmis- 
sion in hearing rate cases. 

Judge Fitzhenry ruled that the com- 
merce body should have acted on appli- 
cations for higher rates within cleven 
months from the time of filing and that 
failure to do so automatically put the new 
rates into effect. 

In each case the commission suspended 
the new schedules of the company for 
nearly two years, while the cases were 
being argued. 


of Exchange at 
Hawthorne, Calif., Approved 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has been authorized by the California 
Railroad Commission to establish a tele- 
phone exchange at Hawthorne, Los An- 
geles County, to discontinue furnishing 
Inglewood exchange service to subscribers 
within the Hawthorne exchange area, and 
to place in effect the following rates in 
the primary exchange area on or before 
June 30, 1925. 

Business Flat Rate Service: Individual 
line station, $3 per month for wall set and 
$3.25 for desk set; two-party line station, 
$2.25 per month for wall set and $2.50 
for desk set; extension station $1 per 
month for wall set and $1.25 for desk set. 

Residence Flat Rate Service: Individual 
line station $2.50 for wall set and $2.75 
for desk set; two-party line station $2 
for wall set and $2.25 for desk set; four- 
party line station $1.75 for wall set and 
$2 for desk set; extension station, without 
bell $.50 per month for wall set and $.75 
for desk set; extension station, with bell 
$.65 per month for wall set and $1 for 
desk set. 


Establishment 


Increase Approved for Home Com- 
pany of Arenzville, [IIl. 
Home 


400 


Telephone Co., operating 
telephones at Arenzville and 


The 


some 


Concord, was recently authorized by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission to increase 
its rates to $27 net per year business ser- 
vice, $21 for residence, $21 for rural busi- 
ness, $18 for rural residence, and $9 for 
service stations. 

The company is ordered to set aside 





as a depreciation reserve $138 per month 
plus 6 per cent of the cost of all addi- 
tions made after July 1, 1925. 

In determining the value of the plant 
the company started with valuation made 
by the commission’s engineer, as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1917, which was based on pre-war 
costs and added net additions to Decem- 
ber 31, 1924; also working capital in the 
amount of $750 and an allowance for 
going value of $3,845, and claimed a cost 
new, as of December 31, 1924, of $43,046, 
and a cost new less depreciation of $33,913. 

The commission found that applicant’s 
total revenue including toll and miscel- 
laneous revenue for 1924, was $8,942, and 
that the total operating expenses including 
depreciation and taxes amounted to $8,079, 
leaving a net income of $863, or a return 
of 2.5 per cent on the company’s claimed 
depreciated cost; that the proposed rates 
would increase the net annual income by 
$1,236 and would result in a net annual 
income of $2,099 or a return of 6.19 per- 
cent on the depreciated cost. 

The commission further found that had 
present-day costs been used in arriving 
at the value of the property, it would have 
been increased by 50 per cent, and that 
the rate of return on the depreciated cost 
would under those circumstances be re- 
duced to approximately 4 per cent. 


Cross-Examination Begun in St. 
Louis Rate Case. 

Hearings by the Missouri Public Service 
Commission on the application of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for an 
increase in business rates in St. Louis, 
which will increase the company’s annual 
revenues by $900,000, were resumed on 
May 4. Counsel for the city and the com- 
mission are being given an opportunity to 
cross-examine witnesses for the telephone 
company who testified at previous hear- 
ings, in support of the proposed 
increase. 

Forrest G. Ferris, representing the city, 
asserted that it is the city’s contention that 
the company’s 1921 valuation is not con- 
clusively correct and that an inventory 
and appraisal of the property is justified. 
The city contends, further, that an in- 
crease amounting to $900,000 per year in 
revenues will yield an excessive and un- 
reasonable return on a fair value so found. 


rate 


Rate Increase Approved for Gra- 
nada (Minn.) Company. 

The Granada Telephone Co. was au- 

thorized by the Minnesota Railroad & 

Warehouse Commission, on April 28, to 
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increase its net monthly rates for tele- 
phone service at Granada and vicinity as 
follows: 


Old New 
Rate. Rate. 
Individual line, business....... $1.50 $2.00 
Individual line, residence..... i ee 
Multi-party line, residence.... 1.00 1.25 
Rural switching charge....... 40 40 


The Granada Telephone Co., a corpora- 
tion, operates a local exchange at Granada, 
serving approximately 80 town. stations 
and performing a switching service for 107 
rural connecting company stations. 


State-Wide Probe of Ohio Bell 


Company to Begin July 1. 

The state-wide investigation of the rates 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., authorized 
by the general assembly through the ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for the employment 
of engineers and accountants by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission and special 
counsel by the attorney general, is ex- 
pected to result in the fixing of service 
charges on the “company-wide” theory 
rather than on the “local area” or “segre- 
gated district” plan. 

The investigation, to be begun after July 
1, when the appropriation becomes effect- 
ive, is a result of the piling up of com- 
plaints from more than 40 municipalities 
in Ohio which were filed with the public 
utilities commission. The multiplicity of 
complaints against rate increases caused 
the commission last fall to decide to go 
over all the property of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. in the state, ascertain its 
full value and fix uniform rates for serv- 
ice in the various communities, according 
to population and other conditions, with- 
out undue preference or unjust 
crimination. 

It is with this idea in mind that the in- 
vestigation is to be made. The 40 com- 
plaints on file are protests against the in- 
creases in rates which the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has asked the state 
commission to approve and which are being 


dis- 


utilities 


charged, awaiting action by the commission. 

Rate Increase Approved for Ash- 
land (Ill.) Telephone Co. 

The Ashland Telephone Co., operating 

300 stations at Ashland, Ill., and vicinity 

was authorized Illinois 

increase its 


recently by the 
Commerce Commission to 
rates to the following schedule: 

3usiness, individual line, $27 per year: 
residence, individual line, $24; four party 
line, $21; rural party line, $21; service 
stations, $9. 

The company is ordered to set aside a 
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**There is a great gulf between 
saying, ‘I know,’ and having 
other people say, ‘He knows’.’ 
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Appraising an Appraisal 


When an appraisal of your property is submitted as evidence of 
the property values of your company to persons whose decisions 
vitally concern your future welfare, will they say: 

“T know the organization who made that. It must be right.” 

Or will they say: “Who made that? I never heard of them.” 


Before an appraisal is made is the time to remember that its use- 
fulness depends on the number of persons who have heard of, and 
have confidence in, the organization which makes it. 


How to test an appraisal 


Theorganization which makesit must 
have the indisputable professional 
standing which can be attained only 
through many years of authoritative 
valuation experience and must be so 
widely and favorably known that those 
to whom any of its appraisals may be 
presented will immediately recognize 
and acknowledge its authority. 


The men who make its appraisals 
must have the training and supervision 
which only executives with thorough 
knowledge, long experience and un- 
compromising standards can provide. 

The content of its reports must be 
so arranged and the bases of value so 
presented that executives, engineers, 
accountants, purchasing agents, bankers, 
lawyers, judges, taxation and rate spe- 
cialists, underwriters and adjusters,can 
readily obtain the information they need. 

The American Appraisal Company's 


record of 35,690appraisalsof834 differ- 
ent typesof propertiessince 1896, assures 
a certainty of appraisal authority that 
fulfills the most exacting requirements. 

The American Appraisal Company's 
organization is so comprehensive that 
it can, and does, assign to any client, 
large or small, trained and experienced 
appraisers under executive supervi- 
sion. A recent assignment to one client 
comprised 85 men whoseAmericanAp- 
praisal experiencetotaled over 500 years. 

A representative day’s work of The 
American AppraisalCompany involves 
790 different properties in 119 lines of 
business for 413 concerns in 41 states, 
representing over $230.000.000 in 
property values. 

No other organization in the world 
has a similar variety and accumulation 
of experience in all phases and fields 
of valuation work. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


Milwaukee 
Atlanta Cincinnati Los Angeles Philadelphia Syracuse 
Baltimore Cleveland Milwaukee Pittsburgh Washington 
Boston Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco e Canadian 
Buffalo Detroit New Orleans St. Louis Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Indianapolis New York Seattle Montreal Toronto 


American Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY ©1544 c 
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A few of the telephone 
properties that have been 
appraised by The Amer- 
ican Appraisal Company 
for financing operations, 
rate cases, or other re- 
quirements are: 

Jamestown Telephone Corp., 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Rochester 
Telephone Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Northern New York 
Telephone Corp., Plattsburg, 
N. Y.; Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio (Canton 
Area); Tri-State Tele. & Tele. 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Send for this 
American Appraisal 


pamphlet 


W-510 “Public Utility 
Valuations” 











When writing American Appraisal Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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monthly allowance of $85 to provide a 
reasonable depreciation reserve plus 6 per 
cent per annum of the cost of all annual 
additions made to the plant from and after 
January 1, 1925. 

The commission found that the original 
cost of applicant’s physical property as of 
December 31, 1924, was $20,608; that the 
reproduction cost was $26,586, and that 
the reproduction cost new less deprecia- 
tion was $21,047. 

The commission further found that by 
an order entered March 23, 1920, the 
amount ordered set aside annually for re- 
serve for accruing depreciation was $906 
plus 6 per cent on all additions made to 
the property after the date of that order; 
that the additions made to the plant after 
that date amounted to $1,942. 

The commission found that the annual 
operating expense for a year based on the 
last nine months of 1924, including de- 
preciation computed in accordance with 
the aforesaid order, amounted to $7,812.01 ; 
that the total operating revenue on the 
same basis would amount to $8,312.61; 
that thé operating result would be a net 
annual income -of $570.60, or a return of 
2.77 per cent on the original cost of the 
physical property; that if the present num- 
ber of subscribers were maintained, the 
proposed rates would increase the annual 
revenue by approximately $888, which 
would result in a net annual income of 
$1,458.60, or a return of approximately 7 
per cent on the original cost, and that the 
proposed rates were just and reasonable. 


New Rates for Northern New 
Jersey Effective Pending Appeal. 


The New Jersey PubJic Utilities Com- 
mission has agreed to permit the New 
York Telephone Co. to place in effect, as 
of June 1, the schedule of increased rates 
for its subscribers in northern New Jer- 
sey, recently upheld by three judges in the 
federal district court at Trenton, pending 
the commission’s appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. The telephone 
company will file bond in the amount of 
32,000,000. 

This agreement on the part of counsel 
for the commission and the telephone com- 
pany precluded the necessity for oral argu- 
ment on the form of injunction order, 
which had been set for May 12. 





Authorizes Abandonment of Ex- 
Change; Subscribers Gain. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has entered an order for the aban- 
donment of the Howe exchange of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. This 
is the first use ever made of the law 
passed several years ago by the legisla- 
ture providing that no cxchange operated 
by a company operating ten or more ex- 
changes shall be abandoned except by the 
written consent of 60 per cent of the 
patrons and its approval by the state rail- 
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way commission. Attorneys have given 
the opinion that the law is invalid because 
it seeks to make a distinction between 
different-sized companies, but the com- 
panies have never tried out this phase of it. 

The peculiar thing about it is that the 
first move made under the new law was 
by the patrons themselves. There are 99 
patrons on the Howe exchange, and 73 
of them signed the petition for abandon- 
ment of the Howe exchange and their 
direct attachment ‘to that at Auburn, a 
small-sized city and the county seat. 

The company has been serving from 
Howe seven one-party business, seven one- 
party residence, six four-party residence 
and 79 farms. Business men pay $2.50 
a month, individual residence, $1.50; four- 
party residence and farm, $1.35. In addi- 
tion, added exchange service with Auburn 
was given at 25 cents a month extra. 
Sixty-seven of the subscribers paid for 
this. 

Under the new rates, everybody will 
pay $1.50 a month except the business men, 
who will pay the $2.50 farm-line business 
rate. They objected rather mildly, be- 
cause they did not want to offend their 
farmer patrons, but they do not like pay- 
ing the same rate and getting only party 
service, and feared that under the new 
arrangement Auburn will get a bigger slice 
of business. 

At the present time the farm lines of the 
Auburn exchange approach within a short 
distance of the village limits of Howe 
and serve territory on either side, in some 
instances extending beyond. This _ has 
given Howe a rather restricted territory, 
and the commission finds the service can 
be unified and improved if furnished from 
Auburn. It also suggests to the Howe 
bunisess men that they should reap some 
benefit as the Auburn farm-line subscrib- 
ers in their territory will be able to reach 
them under the new deal without added 
charge. 

The commission says that one unusual 
feature is worthy of remark. It will cost 
the telephone company approximately 
$1,000 to make the change, counting the 
salvage. It will lose $405 a year in 
revenue and interest, depreciation and 
maintenance on the extra $1,000 will be 
$200 a year. On the other hand, it will 
save operating expenses of $732.80 by 
reason of abandoning the Howe exchange. 
Thus the company will save $127.56 an- 
nually by the change, while the subscribers 
will save $405 a year. 

The commission says that the law under 
which it was called to act is rather in- 
definite as to procedure and there is 
nothing to indicate the character or extent 
of the investigation it is to make after 
the petition for discontinuance has been 
filed. If it has any discretion to exercise 
in the matter, there would appear to be 
no reason, it says, why approval should 
be withheld in this case. 

All patrons are agreed that the service 
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will be improved and that it can be 
provided at less cost from the Auburn 
exchange. The only condition that would 
seem desirable would be that business 
subscribers at Howe be grouped upon one 
or more lines and that the number be 
limited to six on a line. 

The order directs that the changes be 
made with reasonable dispatch but not 
later than 90 days from date of the order, 


Unusual Problem Confronts Ne- 
braska Mutual Company. 

An informal complaint involving an un- 
usual state of affairs has been filed with 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
by J. E. Porter, of Crawford. Mr. Por- 
ter is attorney for the Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone company, which serves a num- 
ber of rural patrons. Under the form 
of its organization, no one secure 
service unless he holds a share of stock, 
which represents the cost of getting a 
line to him and an instrument. 

Mr. Porter says that two of the farm- 
ers lay claim to one share of stock, and 
each has been demanding service on the 
ground of such ownership. In order to 
force the disputants to settle it between 
themselves or in court, the company has 
refused to furnish 
them. Here is where the ingenuity of 
one of them came into play. 

He has a son who receives service from 
the company on an adjoining farm. The 
son has strung a pole line to his father's 
home, and it is claimed by Mr. Porter 


can 


service to either of 


that this is connected in such a way as 
to enable the father to talk to the com- 
pany subscribers when he wants to do so. 

The father insists that this is not the 
case, and that true he has 
talked over the wires, it was 
while he was at his son’s home that he 
was doing it. He says that the wire be- 
tween his house and his son’s is an inde- 


while it is 
company 


pendent line used for their own conversa- 
tions. 

The has been known to have re- 
peated messages for his father over the 
line, and there is no way of policing the 
line to keep the father from talking over 
any switch connection that might be put 
in. 

Mr. -Porter the commission to 
ascertain the rights of the company in the 
matter. Under previous holdings of the 
commission nothing can be done about 
it if there is actually no connection be- 
tween the father and son’s line and that 
of the company. 


son 


wants 


Poles and Wires Held Additional 


Servitude on Highway. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio, on April 
21, affirmed the opinion of the lowef 
court in enjoining the Ohio Bell ‘Tele- 
phone Co. from maintaining the telephone 
line which it had erected along a_ public 
highway running through the center of 
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the land of the plaintiff, the Watson Co., 
without its consent. The court held: 

“1, In this state the fee to the country 
highway is in the abutting owner and the 
public has only the right of improvement 
thereof and uninterrupted travel there- 
over. 

2. An owner of land abutting upon a 
country highway, whose title extends to 
the center of the road along the side of 
which are located shade trees, has a prop- 
erty right in such trees and they may not 
be interfered with unless by consent of 
such owner or first making compensation 
according to law. (Daily v. State, 51 O. 
S., 348, followed and approved.) 

3. The erection and maintenance of 
telephone poles and wires within the limits 
of a country highway, is an additional bur- 
den upon the easement and an invasion of 
the property rights of the abutting owner, 
for which he is entitled to compensation. 

4. Where along a rural highway a tele- 
phone company has erected poles, done 
necessary cutting and trimming of a shade 
tree to permit the placing of telephone 
cables on the poles, such construction, 
however, not interfering with the access, 
light and air of the adjoining owner, but 
being without the consent and against the 
protest of such owner, an injunction will 
be granted at his instance restraining the 
further construction of such telephone line 
and requiring the removal of the poles 
and cables already in place, unless com- 
pensation shall be made to such owner or 
his consent obtained.” 


Recovery Denied for Breach of 
Service; Anxiety Not Shown. 
In reversing a verdict for the plaintiff 

in the case of Buckner vs. the Southwest- 

ern Bell Telephone Co., the court of civil 
appeals of the sixth district of Texas held 
that the plaintiff, a switched subscriber on 

a privately-owned and maintained rural 

line, could not recover for mental anguish 

during her husband’s illness for failure to 
repair instrument rented her by switching 
company. The court held that breach of 
special agreement to repair was not ground 
for such recovery, that reasonable grounds 
for mental anxiety due to failure to repair 
were net shown and where anxiety exists 
prior to a breach in service there can be 
no recovery. 

Judgment entered upon a verdict for the 
plaintiff was reversed and judgment was 
entered for the defendant. 


Ohio Gas-Telephone Attitude Ex- 

plained by Attorney General. 

The Ohio legislature has established a 
difference between gas rate cases and 
telephone rate cases before the state util- 
ities commission, Attorney General C. C. 
Crabbe told Governor Donahey recently 
in reply to the governor’s request for 
“information.” 

Passage of the bill authorizing him to 
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appoint special counsel to assist the util- 
ities commission in an investigation of tele- 
phone rates gives the commission “a 
broader function” than it ordinarily per- 
forms, the attorney general said. 

J. M. Meckstroth, secretary to the gov- 
ernor, said the attorney general had begun 
his action in the telephone cases nine 
days before the bill authorizing him to 
do so was introduced into the legislature. 
Mr. Crabbe admitted this but said the 
provisions had been agreed upon, and the 
bill itself prepared and assured of pas- 
sage. 

Governor Donahey asked the attorney 
general why he had taken action in the 
fight against telephone companies in a 
similar manner toward the Logan Gas 
Co., which is asking for an increase of 
approximately 73'4 cents a consumer per 
month in some 80 Ohio cities. 


All Parts of Utility System Not 
Necessarily Self-Supporting 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on 
May 12, rendered a decision in the mat- 
ter of the investigation on motion of the 
commission of the alleged refusal of the 
Auburndale Telephone Co., of Auburn- 
dale, to restore service to Howard M. 
Jones, et al., in which it was ordered that 
the company restore service to Mr. Jones 
at his farm and properly repair and main- 
tain its line extending to this consumer. 
The line in question, four and one-half 
miles in length, was destroyed in June, 
1924, by a storm and since then the com- 
pany failed and refused to restore ser- 
vice for the reason that it was an un- 
profitable line. 

In its decision the commission stated 
“all parts of a public utility system must 
not necessarily be self-supporting. On 
the other hand, a utility should not be 
permitted to maintain an unreasonable 
amount of equipment for the service of 
one customer at the regular rate, for such 
a practice would be unfair to its other 
subscribers in that they would be paying 
for the maintenance of the unreasonably 
unprofitable line.” 

The commission, therefore, authorized 
the company to file with the commission 
and apply to subscribers on this line a 
special rate of $2.75 per month in addi- 
tion to the regular rural rate, this addi- 
tional monthly charge to be apportioned 
equally between Mr. Jones and any other 
subscribers who receive or may receive 
service from this line. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA, 

May 4:. The commission approved the 
purchase by the Standard Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Dothan, of the tele- 
phone properties of the Ozark Telephone 
Co. at Ozark. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Application filed by the Whnit- 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


May 11: 


tier 
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for permission to withdraw its telephone 
service in the Montebello district, but 
four of its subscribers now remaining in 
that territory, which is mostly served by 
the Montebello exchange of Southern 
California Telephone Co. 

May 13: The Paso Robles & Shan- 
don Telephone Co. filed application for 
permission to increase its rates to bring 
in a fair return upon the investment and 
to install uniform rules and regulations. 

May 13: The commission authorized 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to establish an exchange at Hawthorne 
and to discontinue furnishing Inglewood 
exchange service to subscribers within 
the Hawthorne exchange area. The com- 
mission also approved a schedule of rates 
for the Hawthorne exchange area. 

May 15: Lindsey Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to issue its 
unsecured notes for three years in the 
sum of $8,700 for the purpose of refund- 
ing outstanding indebtedness. 


ILLINOIS. 


April 23: Order authorizing the IlIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. to sell and con- 
vey certain land in Cook county, described 
in order, to the Advance Oil Co., Inc., for 
$5,000. No. 15050. 

April 23: Order authorizing the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to sell and 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase, a certain section of the pole line 
and circuits in the vicinity of Casey- 
ville, described in order, for $100. No. 
14809. 

April 23: In re petition of Lincoln 
Telephone Co. for rehearing on petition 
for an emergency order placing in effect 
revised schedules Ill. C. C. 3 for tele- 
phone service in the territory surrounding 
Lincoln, Elkhart and New Holland, county 
of Logan, and for the establishment of 
a toll rate between Elkhart and Williams- 
ville, the commission ordered that a re- 
hearing be granted and that the matter be 
set for oral argument. No. 14783. 

April 23: Order extending until No- 
vember 9, 1925, period of suspension of 
the proposed rates for telephone service 
stated in rate schedules Ill. C. C. 5, 
original sheet 7, and Ill. C. C. 4, original 
sheet 7, of the Abingdon Home Tele- 
phone Co. for London Mills and Abing- 
don, and other schedules as named in 
order. No. 14727. 

April 23: Order permanently cancelling 
and striking from the files, rate schedules 
Ill. C. C. 3 of the National Telephone 
& Electric Co. for telephone service in 
Farmer City, Kenney, Mansfield, Waynes- 
ville and Weldon. No. 14643. 

April 23: Order suspending until Sep- 
tember 12, 1925, proposed rates for tele- 
phone service in Bunker Hill and vicinity, 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 3 of 
the Bunker Hill Telephone Co. No. 
15076. 

April 23: Order authorizing the Le- 
Roy Telephone Co. to issue and _ sell 
$35,000 aggregate principal amount of its 
first mortgage bonds, maturing 10 years 
after date and not later than May 1, 
1935, bearing 6 per cent interest per an- 
num, bonds to be sold so as to net com- 
pany not less than face value besides 
accrued interest thereon. No. 14732 

May 15: Application filed by the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. for permission 
to issue $10,000,000 of capital stock. 

May 19: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of complaint of Waverly Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Girard Mutual Telephone 
Co. as to invasion of territory of com- 
plainant in Talkington, near Waverly, by 
the Girard Mutual Telephone Co. No. 
15115. 
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The Policy 


of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 

Selling at established rates. 

Returning savings at the end of 
the policy period, depending upon 
the individual experience of the 
risk. 

Giving a claims service that is 
net equalled elsewhere. 

It is an honest policy, carried 
out in an honest way and gives a 
square deal under all conditions. 

This forms the creed of every 
member of the organization and 
has built up the reputation of 
Lynton T. Block & Co. until it is 
one of the best and most favor- 
ably known in the Mississippi 
Valley. 
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Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insula- 
tion prevents troublesome 
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May 19: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advances in rates for 
telephone service in Addieville, Venedy and 
rural territory adjacent to Okawville, 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 2 of 
Kugler’s Telephone Exchange. No. 14723. 

May 19: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of application of Kinloch- 
‘Bloomington Telephone ‘Co. for an order 
authorizing the issue of $50,000 par 
amount of bonds, in the matter of pro- 
posed advance for telephone rates in the 
city of Bloomington and city of Normal, 
as stated in rate schedules as filed by 
company; amended petition for an order 
authorizing the issuance by petitioner of 
$106,000 aggregate amount of its promis- 
sory notes and to place in effect its 
schedule of rates for the purpose of re- 
funding the principal and paying interest 
on the notes. No. 14780. 

May 19: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Cowden, Shelby 
county, stated in rate schedule Ill. C.. C. 
No. 3 of Cowden Mutual Telephone Co. 
No. 14970. 

May 20: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of complaint of Farmers and 
Merchants Telephone Co., of Moultrie 
County vs. Van Curen Telephone Co. and 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. of refusal of 
defendant company to reconnect toll line 
of complainant between Lovington and 
Hammond. No. 13877. 

May 21: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Washington, Taze- 
well county, and vicinity, as stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 2 of Washington Home 
Telephone Co. No. 14547. 

May 21: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
service in Chatham, stated in rate schedule 


Ill. C. C. 1 of Union Telephone Co. No. 
14988. 
MINNESOTA. 
May 14: The commission granted the 


Shevlin-Itasca State Park Cooperative 
Telephone Co. an indeterminate permit to 
operate a local telephone exchange within 
the village of Shevlin, Clearwater county, 
Minn., under and subject to all the terms, 
conditions and limitations of chapter 152, 
general laws of 1915. 

The commissioner found that the peti- 
tioner is at present operating rural lines 
in the vicinity of Shevlin, serving about 
65 subscribers, and a multi-party line in 
Shevlin, serving 11. stations. Several 
switches are located in -his residence in 
Shevlin, with which he connects the 
various lines. 

In its petition for a permit, the com- 
pany stated that it will install a switch- 
board in Shevlin and improve and extend 
its service and the Bell company will be 


requested to connect its toll lines with 
the exchange. M-1467. 
May 16: Glyndon Telephone Co. 


authorized to increase its rates, to de- 
crease its day service by one hour and 
close exchange from 10 a. m. to 12:30 
» m. on Sundays. The company is 
ordered to keep its records and accounts 
in accordance with the commission uni- 
form system of accounts. The order be- 
comes effective June 1. 
Missouri. 

May 4: The commission resumed its 
hearings on the application of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for an in- 
crease in the 


in St. Louis ; counsel for city and com- 
mission given opportunity to cross-examine 
company witnesses. 

NEBRASKA. 


May 11: Application filed by the Cozad 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Cozad, for per- 





rates for business service’ 
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mission to make a charge of 25 cents a 


month additional for -desk telephone 
service. 
May 14: Complaint filed by J. A. Sing- 


haus asking for reparation for expenses 
to which he was put because of failure 
to get the Minneapolis & Omaha station 
agent at Tekamah to answer a telephone. 

May 14: Informal complaint filed by 
J. E. Porter alleging wire tapping by 
former subscriber to Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Co. of Crawford. 

May 14: Application of the Cortland 
Telephone Co., of Cortland, for permis- 
sion to charge gross and net rates found 
to be reasonable and company authorized 
to add 25 cents to present rates where 
advance payments are not made in con- 
formity to rules. 


May 19: In the matter of the citation 
of the Stanton Independent Telephone 
Co., of Stanton, to show cause why it 
requires rural patrons to supply and 


maintain their own stub lines; hearing 
held, testimony adduced and matter taken 
under advisement. 

May 21: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Glenwood Telephone Co. 
for establishing rates for those patrons 
owning and maintaining their own lines; 
hearing held at Blue Hill, testimony 
taken and matter taken under advise- 
ment. 

New HAmpsHIRE. 

May 8: New rate schedules filed by 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for its 63 exchanges in the state of 
New Hampshire. The proposed rates 
represent average increases of 18 per 
cent over the present rates. 

New York. 

May 15: The commission dismissed 
the complaint of Mayor Daniel J. Cosgre 
of Cohoes against the New York Te'e- 
phone Co. asking that the company be 
ordered to remove its poles and wires 
from Columbia street between Simmons 
avenue and Remsen street. The commis- 
sion held that it was without jurisdiction 
under the circumstances to order the com- 
pany to place its wires in underground 
conduits. 

“The commission is not a court to de- 
termine a controverted question as to the 
meaning and effect of ordinances” says 
an opinion accompanying the order. “The 
city’s remedy is by appropriate action in 
the supreme court. 

“The evidence does not show that the 
question of adequate service to the sub- 
scribers of the company is in any way 
involved, nor that any dangerous condi- 
tions exist or that changes are in any 
way required for the betterment of the 
service or the safety of the public or 
the employes of the company. On the 
other hand, it is shown that the con- 
struction is of the type usually employed 
in such streets and that it is of standard 
character. In these respects there ap- 
pears to be no occasion for the commis- 
sion to order any change under the pro- 
visions of section 98 of the PSC law. 
The change sought by the complainant is 
evidently for the sole purpose of im- 
proving the appearance of the street by 
the removal of the poles and wires.” 

May 19: Hearing at New York in the 
matter of complaint against maximum 
rates, charges and rentals of the New 
York Telephone Co. for telephone service 
fixed by orders of the commission in 


cases 377 and 7720, dated January 25, 
1923. 
Onto. 
May 1: Schedule of advanced rates 


filed for Kent exchange of Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. 
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May 8: Application filed by A. J. 
Berry, secretary-treasurer and _ general 


manager of the Marion County Telephoiue 
Co., of Marion, for permission to have 
the commission fix the bond requirements 
to permit the company to place in effect 
the schedule of increased rates recent] 
filed, pending determination of their rea- 
sonableness. 

The new schedule of rates follows: 

Individual business line, primary sta- 
tion $7.25 per month; two-party business, 


“< 


$5.25; individual residence, $3.25; four- 
party residence, wall set,, $2.50; rural 
business 10-party line, primary station, 
$3.75. 


An additional charge of 25 cents is 
made for desk telephones. 

The company having stated that the 
new rates will increase its gross income 
approximately $60,000 per year, the com- 
mission directed it to give a surety bond 
of $30,000. 

May 13: Counsel in the complaint of 
the Point Place Commerce Club vs. the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., submitted an 
agreed entry providing for the general 
continuance of any consideration of this 
proceeding. The entry discloses that the 
defendant company has just opened a 
new and efficiently operated exchange to 
furnish service in this community outside 
of Toledo. The company has also agreed 
to make numerous improvements and to 
fully take care of all business in the com- 
munity by October 1, 1926. 

May 14: Athens County Home Tele- 
phone Co., filed application for authority 
to issue and sell at par $12,400 6 per 
cent preferred stock. The proceeds are 
to be used toward the reimbursement of 
its treasury for $31,018 uncapitalized 
capital expenditures to March 31, 1925. 
Expenditures will be checked. 

May 15: The Millersburg-Wooster & 
Orrville Telephone Co. filed application 
for authority to issue $100,000 common 
stock, to be sold at par. The proceeds 
are to be used to reimburse the treasury 
on account of $100,081 uncapitalized cap- 
ital expenditures from July 1, 1920, to 
April 1, 1925, and, incidentally, to pay 
$56,500 short-term notes with which these 
additions were temporarily financed. 

May 16: The Morrow County Tele- 
phone Co., incorporated in 1925, filed ap- 
plication asking authority to (a) purchase 
all the property of the Morrow County 
Telephone Co., incorporated in 189%, 
which has $84,950 stock outstanding, for 
$400,000 payable common stock, and ()b) 
to issue $400,000 common stock in payment 
for such property. 

May 16: The Lorain County Tele- 
phone Co. filed application asking author- 
ity to (a) purchase all the property of 
the Vermillion Telephone Co., for $64,600, 
and (b) to issue $64,600 common stock 
to pay for the consideration thereof. 

May 16: The commission authorized 
the Greenville Home Telephone Co., to 
issue and sell at par $30,000 7 per cent 
preferred stock. The proceeds are to be 
used to finance a $60,000 budget of addi- 
tions and improvements which will dis- 
place $30,000 present property. 

May 16: The Morning Sun Teleplione 
Co. filed an answer to the “— of 
the College Corner Telephone Co., whiere- 
in it denies that it is varying ten its 
published schedule but provides for free 
service to connecting Independent com- 
panies while containing a 10-cent tol 
for non-subscribers which, it says. 
collects. As to the charge of alleged in- 
vasion of the complainants’ territory, the 
defendant says that a territory some tour 
miles from its exchange and eight miles 
from the complainants’, is commor t0 
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both, and is the scene of frequent trans- 

fers from one company to the other; that 

the practice has been in vogue for 12 

years and that the complainant secures 

as many of its subscribers as transfer 

from complainant to defendant. 
OKLAHOMA. 

May 15: Hearing held on application 
of Headrick Telephone Co. for increased 
rates. 

May 22: Hearing on complaint of 
Bixby Chamber of Commerce that ser- 
vice of Bixby Telephone Co. is inade- 
quate at certain hours. 

RuopeE IsL_anp. 

June 1: Date scheduled for presenta- 
tion of inventory and statement of re- 
sources of Rhode Island properties of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
On June 8 the remonstrants will com- 
mence to submit their testimony in opposi- 
tion to the proposed rate increases of the 
New England company. 

SoutH CAROLINA. 

June 4: Hearing at Blacksburg in re 
application of the Piedmont Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for permission to in- 
crease rates at York, Clover, Blacksburg, 
Hickory Grove and Gaffney. 

WISCONSIN. 

May 14: The commission authorized 
the St. Croix Valley Telephone Exchange 
Co., of St. Croix Falls, to issue $15,000 
of its 6 per cent preferred stock, to re- 
imburse its treasury for expenditures 
heretofore made for additions and ex- 
tensions to plant. SB-2082. 

May 14: The commission authorized 
the Monroe County Telephone Co., of 
Sparta, to issue $33,200 of common cap- 
ital stock and to distribute it, share for 
share, among the present stockholders. 
The commission found the value of the 
company’s property, for this proceeding. 
to be at least $66,400, and that the pres- 
ent outstanding indebtedness is less than 
the value of the property. 

May 15: The commission ordered the 
Auburndale Telephone Co., of Auburn- 
dale, to restore service to Howard M. 
Jones, et al, the line having been destroyed 
by a storm in June, 1924, and authorized 
the company to charge a special rate of 
$2.75 per month in addition to the regular 
tural rate, to be apportioned between Mr. 
Jones and other subscribers on the line. 

May 15: The commission rendered a 
decision in the matter of the alleged 
violation of the anti-duplication law by 
the Westfield Farmers Telephone Co., 
of Westfield, in which it ordered the 
company to forthwith disconnect from 
its system the premises of four subscrib- 
ers, located in territory now being served 
by the Coloma Telephone Co., of Coloma. 

The commission found that inasmuch 
as the Westfield company was not en- 
gaged in furnishing local service in the 
unincorporated village of Coloma in 1913, 
(which is the time the anti-duplication 
law was passed), it cannot extend its 
exchange for this purpose without 
authority of the commission, nor can it 
extend its lines in any town where an- 
other telephone company is _ rendering 
local service without such authority as 
Is provided in section 196.50 of the Wis- 
Consin statutes. 

_The four subscribers in question were 
former subscribers of the Coloma Tele- 
Phone Co. and the Westfield company ex- 
tended service to them without comp‘ying 
with the law. 

May 25: Hearing at Oconomowoc on 
the application of the Badger Telephone 
Co. of Oconomowoc for authority to in- 
Crease its rates. U-3241. 

May 25: Hearing at Oconomowoc on 
the petition of Paul, et al, for telephone 
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service from the Badger Telephone Co. 
of Oconomowoc. 

May 27: Hearing at Eau Claire on the 
application of the Caryville Telephone 
Co., of Caryville, for authority to in- 
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crease its local and rural rates. U-3225. 

May 29: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Marathon City Tele- 
phone Co., of Marathon City, for author- 
itv to increase its rates. U-3249. 


Empire State Has Real 


utility questions, without the advice and 
assistance of persons familiar with the is- 
sues involved. 

The sooner the public appreciates that 
it is necessary to have strong public util- 
ity commissions, which can give consistent 
and sustained effort to the study of util- 
ity problems, the sooner will the best in- 
terests of the public be served. What 
can the public know, for example, about 
the necessity for a change in the telephone 
rates of a community? The only sensible 
and safe plan for them to follow is to 
delegate this problem to a commission so 
constituted as to secure the best possible 
consideration of all issues at stake. 

The regulation of telephone rates is by 
no means as simple as the public thinks 
it is. There can be no fair regulation of 
these rates which does not give considera- 
tion, among other things, to changes in 
economic conditions from time to time, to 
the manner in which depreciation is han- 
dled, and to valuation or the base upon 
which the rates are calculated. The level 
of rates is, in turn, vitally related to what 
is considered a fair rate of return, and 
the determination of what is a fair rate of 
return should involve consideration of the 
efficiency or the inefficiency of manage- 
ment. 

Telephone rates in the future will un- 
doubtedly undergo changes which will 
make them more equitable. Much has been 
said and written about the telephone being 
subject to increasing costs. Telephone men 
know that the outstanding reason for this 
condition is the fact that they are called 
upon to render an increasing service at a 
fixed or flat rate. Surely a grocery store 
would be subject to increasing costs if a 
flat rate would be charged for admission 
and no limits were placed upon the size 
of the basket a customer could fill and 
carry away. 

It is hardly conceivable that the public 
will not consent to more equitable tele- 
phone rates once they thoroughly under- 
stand the problem. It is clearly up to the 
utility commissions to place the merits of 
telephone rate makings before the public 
and to revamp telephone rate schedules as 
rapidly as the commissions can carry the 
public with them. This is not to argue 
that a system of measured telephone rates 
should be adopted under any and all cir- 
cumstances, but it does mean that tele- 
phone rate schedules should more nearly 


conform to the costs involved in rendering 
the service. 
Before the 


war the public demanded 


(Continued from page 29.) 


that installation costs and the costs for 
moving a telephone should be absorbed in 
the rate. Unfortunately this absurd plan 
was not completely eliminated by the ‘war. 
This question, like many others in utility 
rate making, is not so much an issue be- 
tween the public utility on the one hand 
and the subscriber on the other, as it is 
an issue between the various classes of 
subscribers themselves. 

What a public utility must have is an 
aggregate revenue sufficient to meet all 
demands upon it. What the great body 
of consumers of a public utility ought to 
insist upon is that the aggregate revenue 
be collected without unfair discrimination 
among the different classes of consumers. 

The utility is helpless in attempting to 
convince the public on many such ques- 


tions. Take as a concrete case the atti- 
tude of the public toward the service 
charge. Even some of the public utility 


commissions, notably those of Michigan 
and Missouri, have hesitated to apply 
service charges in utility rate schedules 
because of the unpopularity of such a 
charge with the public. Most students 
of telephone rates will probably agree that 
the service charge should be used along 
with measured telephone service. At 
present there is too much reliance upon 
the less scientific minimum charge with 
such service. 

It is clear that the public utility com- 
mission has a large order in the handling 
of the problem of allowances for depre- 
ciation of telephone property. Yet there 
can be no effective regulation of rates 
which does not take this subject into con- 
sideration. There are issues here which 
involve a proper coordination of federal 
and state regulation. The extent to which 
the federal government should control the 
accounts of telephone companies, including 
depreciation, should depend, not upon the 
mere size of the telephone company, but 
upon the extent to which its business is 
interstate in character. 

There is much difference of opinion 
upon the subject of depreciation and this 
discussion cannot enter into the merits of 
these controversies. For our purposes it 
can be said that the problem must be han- 
dled in such a manner that the public 
utility is held to strict account and is not 
allowed to use, in some other way, what 
may be asked for under the head of de- 
preciation. 

There are probably many cases in which 
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May 29: Hearing at Minong on the 


matter of the investigation on motion of 


the commission of the necessity of ex- 
tension of the Alliance Telephone Co. of 
Minong to R. Block, et al. U-3239 


Convention 


utilities do not know whether they are 
making or losing money, because they are 
not giving proper attention to the subject 
of depreciation. Some new utility com- 
panies which break into the field might 
hesitate to do so if they had a complete 
picture of what it would cost them to do 
business. 

The suggestions which have just been 
made concerning the need of a closer 
scrutiny of the depreciation account lead 
to the statement that in our commission 
regulation of utilities we have probably 
given undue attention to rates and the rate 
base and too little attention to operating 
expenses and to the character of the sery- 
ice rendered. If we ever come to govern- 
ment ownership of our important utilities, 
it will probably not be because of the 
rates charged but will be because of the 
character of service given. 

Many public utility managers do not 
like the idea of a commission attempting ti 
regulate service. They say it amounts t 
a substitution of management for regula- 
tion, and this they believe would be fatal 
No sensible man would argue that a com- 
mission should attempt to substitute man- 
agement for regulation. But it does not 
follow from this statement that commis- 
sions should make no attempt to check uy 
waste and inefficiency in operation, and t 
hold utility management responsible for 
its own mistakes. 

It is not uncommon to have much cor- 
troversy over certain items which are t 
be included or excluded in the valuatio 
of a public utility, but we have not giver 
sufficient consideration to the fact that in- 
efficiency or waste in operation may be 
of even greater importance. For example. 
if an item of $100,000 is put into cost oi 
operation which should not, under all rea 
sonable circumstances, be included, 
amounts to a difference in valuation or 
the rate base of $1,250,000, if the rate o/ 
return is calculated at 8 per cent. 


Reward for Efficiency. 


From what has been said it would log 
ically follow that if commissions are t 
penalize waste and inefficiency, they should 
also reward utility operators for econom) 
and efficiency in management. Some per 
sons maintain that such a program of reg 
ulation is all They 
that commissions have not, nor can the! 
ever, have the ability to decide when * 
public utility should receive an increas! 
return for its economy and efficiency. 
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No one will argue that it will always 
be a simple thing to carry out a program 
of regulation which shifts the emphasis 
somewhat away from rates to efficiency or 
ineficiency in management and to the 
character of the service rendered, but it 
appears well within the bounds of reason 
to argue that, unless this can be done, the 
regulation of the future will be tanta- 
mount to government ownership and op- 
eration itself. 

The outstanding argument, which is 
always advanced for private ownership 
and operation, is that it gives opportunity 
for initiative and offers rewards which in 
turn bring about the maximum of econo- 
mies. But if regulation is to bring all 
telephone companies, for example, to a 
dead level, where does this initiative and 
this incentive to saving and economy come 
in? Unless a public utility company gives 
a higher rate or return to a_ telephone 
company which renders a first-class serv- 
ice, even though it will do so at less than 
an average or normal cost, where will 
there be any incentive on the part of man- 
agement to be efficient or to make savings 
in operation ? 

If all possible economies are to be met 
with a reduction in rates and in the rate 
of return and, conversely, if all ineffi- 
ciency in management and high costs of 
operation are to be met by increases in 
rates, utility management will have little 
concern either in an increase or a decrease 
in the costs of operation. 


Significance of Valuation Theory. 


Another angle of this problem is the 
significance of the theory of valuation 
which is adopted by public utility commis- 
sions. As is well known to students of 
public utilities, courts beginning with 
Smyth v. Ames in 1898 have, at least until 
very recently, shown a preference for re- 
production cost. The limit of this discus- 
sion forbids going into the merits of the 
decisions on this subject from the case 
just mentioned down to the recent de- 
cisions in the Southwestern Bell, the At- 
lanta and the Bluefield cases. Suffice it 
to say that if we are to place emphasis 
on the character of service, in our future 
regulation, we must not have a theory of 
valuation which will neutralize all efforts 
along that line. 

In general, it can be said that the United 
States Supreme Court has given too much 
emphasis to the legal questions in valua- 
tion and not enough to the economic ques- 
tions involved. To be concrete, if we take 


| Valuation of public utilities on a reproduc- 


tion cost basis, it would be necessary to 


increase rates and the rate of return be- 
Cause of a marked upturn in the price 
level, regardless of the fact that at that 
very (ime the management of a certain 
utility might be very inefficient, and the 
service rendered very much below stand- 
ard. Conversely, by the application of 
this same theory, a telephone. company 
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might be called upon to accept reduced 
rates and a reduced rate of return, merely 
because the level of prices had fallen and 
in spite of the fact that the management 
might be consuming much midnight cur- 
rent in an effort to effect economies and to 
improve the service. 

If there is to be any future for com- 
mission regulation, it would appear that it 
must be able to reward efficiency in man- 
agement and to penalize inefficiency. The 
rate of return allowed to a public utility 
should very definitely take into considera- 
tion the character of the service. If the 
use of the reproduction theory of valua- 
tion makes such a course of action impos- 
sible, then it would appear that it must 
be discarded. 

Students in this field need not be told 
that a respectable number of strong state 
commissions have discarded reproduction 
cost as a proper basis of valuation. Most 
students of public utilities are inclined to 
the belief that a number of our better 
commissions are more nearly in line with 
what the future will demand than is the 
Supreme Court. 

It is obvious that the commissions, be- 
ing in the front line trench of utility reg- 
ulation, have had a better opportunity than 
the courts have had to get a vision of the 
economic problems involved in the selec- 
tion of a mode of valuation. For that 
reason the commissions have not let the 
legal factors outweigh vital economic con- 
siderations. Indeed, anyone who has read 
the three recent supreme court cases to 
which reference has been made appreciates 
that we may see decisions of that court 
on valuation in the future which will be 
in line with the theory of many of our 
best state commissions—that prudent in- 
vestment is the best basis for valuation of 
a utility’s property. 

It would appear that utility management 
should be made to stand on its own legs; 
factors which are fortuitous, changes in 
economic conditions which are wholly be- 
yond the control of management. should 
not be charged against it. Neither should 
increased rewards come as a_ windfall. 
There must be in our future regulation a 
definite connection between efficiency and 
rewards, and inefficiency and penalties, if 
that regulation is not to be supplanted by 
government ownership and operation it- 
self. 

In conclusion, it may be said that a fair 
appraisal of our regulation up to date 
would appear to indicate that if we are to 
give adequate attention to changes in eco- 
nomic conditions which in turn will de- 
mand the adjustment of utility rates—if 
we are to cope with such economic and 
technical problems as depreciation, valua- 
tion, and the problems involved in dealing 
with efficiency or inefficiency in manage- 
ment in relation to the rate of return 
which should be allowed—we must have 


strong utility commissions if the interests 
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of both the utility and the public are to 
be properly safeguarded.” ; 

At the opening of the Thursday after- 
noon session Chairman Ihmsen introduced 
J. K. Johnston of Indianapolis, Ind., 
secretary-treasurer of the Independent 
Pioneers Télephone Association of the 
United States. Mr. Johnston stated that 
the organization now has about 800 mem- 
bers, and explained the requirements for 
admission for membership. 

As: one of the benefits that has now 
been arranged for members, Mr. John- 
ston stated that all members are to be 
given a $1,000 accident insurance policy, 
which is most liberal in its benefits. 

Geo. R. Fuller, president of the Pioneers 
association and president of the Roches- 
ter Telephone Corp., in addition to being 
president of the state association, spoke 
briefly of the purposes and benefits. de- 
rived from membership in the Pioneers 
association, declaring that everyone eligible 
should belong. 

Chairman Ihmsen also stressed the value 
of membership stating that some of the 
provisions of the insurance policy were 
particularly appealing to him. 

John P. Boylan, vice-president and 
general manager of the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp., then took charge of the 
meeting which was resolved into an open 
forum. Many questions, he stated, had 
been sent in to him in the two weeks pre- 
ceding the convention and he had assigned 
them to various ones for answer. 

Before taking up any of the questions, 
however, Mr. Boylan called dis- 
cussion on rural rates based on the ad- 
dress made by Frank Binkley, of Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, at 
This discussion was a long and extended 
one, and so much interest was manifested 


for a 


ihe morning session. 


in it that none of the other questions were 
reached when closing time arrived. 
The Proper Rural Rate. 

The discussion was participated in by 
Frank F. Fowle, of Chicago, who com- 
plimented Mr. Binkley upon the 
thorough -analysis he had made of his 
company’s rural operations. J. K. Johnston, 
of Indianapolis, declared that one of the 
greatest leakages in the rural service is 
the free service from one exchange to 
another. 


very 


Frank Binkley said free service is a 
piece of foolishness and cited a case where 
after free service was abolished, the com- 
pany received $100 monthly from calls in 
ene direction only. 

G. G. W. Green, of Johnstown, New 
York, argued in favor of the farmer 
having a low rate and that the difference 
shéuld be made up on the town service. 
He stated that social as well as economic 
features are involved. 

M. W. Hicks, of Granville, described 
a zoning system of rural: fates, basing it 
upon the costs of service. 

Others participating in the discussion 
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were W. J. O’Hea, of Rochester; J. A. 
Healy, of Buffalo; H. P.° McDonough, 
of Newark, and others. 

After the question of rural rates and 
costs had been very thoroughly thrashed 
out, it appeared to be the general feeling 
that the farmer is willing to pay for 
what he gets, and that if the facts are 
clearly presented to him, there will be no 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary rates. 
The farmer it was declared did not want 
to have his telephone service at the ex- 
pense of others. 

He obtained his notion of price by com- 
parison with something else, hence the 
job for members of the association is to 
get out into districts where low rates are 
being quoted and stop the passing out of 
misinformation. Rural rates should be at 
least sufficient to pay the cost of the serv- 
ice appeared to be the general conclusion. 


At the get-together dinner Thursday 
evening there was an attendance of some 
350 persons who enjoyed the general sing- 
ing and also individual singing and music 
provided by employes of the Rochester 
Telephone Corp. 

“Vested With Public Interest” was 
the subject of a most interesting and in- 
spirational address by Roland B. Wood- 
ward, secretary of the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In introducing Mr. 
Woodward, Chairman J. G. Ihmsen desig- 
nated him as “the ablest of Chamber of 
Commerce secretaries, a pioneer in his 
field, and one who has achieved wide 
recognition outside of his own field.” 

In commencing his address, Mr. Wood- 
ward stated that the problem of public 
relations is ‘as old as organized society 
which turns instinctively to 
government for protection. 

“You are in a great business,” he de- 
clared, “one comparatively new. Even 
the romance of the railroads is not com- 
parable to the romance of the telephone. 
It’s a great thing to know the story of 
your business.” 


organized 


The speaker referred to a remark by 
the late Theo. N. Vail, who said, “we 
are a nation of economic illiterates.” and 
Mr. Woodward declared that economic 
illiteracy is at the bottom of the prob- 
lems that face telephone men and men 
of other enterprises. 


“Tt’s no crime to be big,” said he, in 
referring to public interest, “but if a 
business becomes so big that it dominates 
the whole field in which it works and 
lives, the public has a fear of it and it 
becomes ‘vested with public interest.’ It 
is around this that the theory of regula- 
tion has been built. : 

“There is nothing 


inconsistent with 


public regulation,” he declared, “the alter- 
native is public ownership.” 

The speaker pointed out that it is rather 
interesting to see the two important cycles 
we have passed through in railroad regu- 
Public agencies were used to pro- 


lation. 
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tect the public against unjust practices, 
and later they became the refuge of the 
railroad against the 
the public. 

“Public ownership is largely a state 
of mind, and when man gets what he 
wants without ownership, the idea passes 
out of his mind,’ Mr. Woodward said. 
“It is not infrequently induced by not 
letting the public feel a sense of owner- 
ship through service. When a man dis- 
covers he can get all the advantages of 
owning a thing, without any of the trou- 
bles of ownership, he is cured of public 
ownership. You can give him all these 
advantages if you really have enough 
pride in your service to be entitled to 
being vested with a public interest. 


unjust demands of 


“Vested with Public Interest.” 


“The theory of regulation is that the 
public has a right to protect itself against 
poor service from a business vested with 
a public interest. Regulation has nearly 
always had its birth in abuses imposed 
upon the public, and it is a short step 
from regulation to strangulation. The 
public may go too far. The public utility 
may be injured and all suffer. The best 
regulation is self-regulation.” 

“Being vested with public interest,” the 
speaker stated, “has requirements. 
The public owes you something—the pub- 
lic Owes cooperation and it can be easily 
shown that it owes you cooperation. It 
owes you a reward for your daring, for 


two 


vision, for labor, for your capital—and a 
reward that is measured by the amount 
and quality of the service you give it. 
We have seen transpire in Rochester, al- 
most a miracle on these two points. A 
young man has secured from the public 
cooperation in a high degree, and a high 
reward for his company’s service. 

You 
owe something not always recognized as 
a duty—you the public education. 
Not the attitude, ‘it’s none of the public’s 
business’ but ‘all the public’s business.’ 


“What do you owe the public? 
owe 
When do you owe it to him? After 


his back is up against the wall? No, 
while the sky is clear, when he can think 


clearly. You owe it to each coming ger- 
eration. So while you have done won- 
ders in creating a great industry, you 


have not done much in creating an ap- 
preciation of that industry. 

You owe the public courtesy; courtesy. 
the oil which smooths all the operations. 
You cannot be courteous until convinced 
that the other man has a right to know 
what you are doing. You owe the man 
a service—not a measured service. It’s 
the things you don’t do for pay that 
create good will. 

Another thing you owe the public is 
faith. It’s been the abuses of a very 
small number that has created distrust 
in the minds of the public. Faith in the 
public builds up the confidence of the 
public. The company’s personnel must 
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believe that the public is essentially in- 
telligent. 

The world is all moving in one direc- 
tion. A study of the new constitutions 
of the world shows the whole trend 
of the world is toward socialization of 
effort. All human activities are being 
socialized, but you do not need to be 
a socialist to believe in socialization of 
the world. 

The world is moving on, and the 
human level is being raised. That 
thought will stimulate us to add some- 
thing to it in our daily work. In it all, 
the man who isn’t imbued with the spirit 
of service to his fellow man, is going 
to lose. Let us be able to say when 
we reach the end, ‘I’ve left the world 
just a little better than I found it.’” 

A rising vote of thanks was given Mr. 
Woodward in appreciation of his ad- 
dress. The floor was then cleared and 
dancing was enjoyed by all until a late 
hour. 


The Closing Session. 


The opening address at the concluding 
session on Friday morning was made by 
George R. Folds, president of the 
Cook Electric Co. on the _ subject 
“Protecting the Substation and Cen- 
tral Office Equipment from Static and 
High-Tension Currents.” Mr. Folds spoke 
in part as follows: 

“Telephone plants are generally exposed 
to certain electrical hazards and should 
be safeguarded with the best type of pro- 
tective equipment. With increase of un- 
derground plant and other improved con- 
struction, the electrical hazard is often re- 
duced, but the need of protective appara- 
tus is not eliminated. 

The switchboard and the telephone in 
their rapid evolution have commanded so 
much attention that often sufficient thought 
has not been given to electrical hazards 
and protection. Of course, practically all 
plants have some ‘form of protective 
equipment but too often it is purchased, 
installed and maintained without proper 
thought or care. 

Follow in your imagination a telephone 
circuit from a subscriber’s station, through 
its patch in the subscriber’s building, 
through the aerial wires and cable, through 
underground cable, or perhaps running di- 
rectly from pole, to the central office. 
After you have thought out a few cir- 
cuits—imagine them multiplied by hun- 
dreds. Think back over these circuits 
asain and picture to yourself their ex- 
posure to lightning, power and _ trolley 
bk zards. Your conclusion must be that 
e:ch exposed circuit should be protected 
aid that the probability of operation does 
not fully measure the value of the pro- 
te-tor. 

The telephone plant is exposed to both 
h zh and low-voltage electrical hazards. 
Tie high-voltage hazards are due to 
itning, primary power circuits of 1,100 
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volts and over, and trolley circuits. The 
low-voltage hazards are due to secondary 
circuits of 110 to 220 volts. 

Lightning is due to an equalization of 
great difference of potential between clouds 
or between a cloud and the earth. The 
voltage is enormous, probably 100,000,000 
or more and the amperage 60,000 or more. 
Lightning discharges are almost instanta- 
neous and the dissipation of such tremen- 
cous power in such a short time produces 
a great chemical and electrical effect, both 
explosive and destructive. 

Fortunately, the telephone plant is not 
often really struck by lightning. Sometimes 
a pole is shattered and it may be due to a 
direct hit, but most of the telephone 
hazard is due to induced potentials caused 
by lightning. These induced currents may 
be powerful and dangerous but often are 
spectacular only. 

Primary power circuits for transmission 
and distribution of power are a serious 
hazard to the telephone plant. These sys- 
tems are increasing rapidly in number and 
size—many operate along the same high- 
ways as the telephone lines and many op- 
erate at extremely high voltages. In 
towns and cities the primary distributing 
circuit is in every block. It is a hazard 
trom which the telephone circuit must 
also be protected. 

Trolley circuits have great capacity and 
are a very serious hazard. Great care 
should be taken to avoid contact with trol- 
ley lines, and telephone circuits should be 
protected from the hazard when exposed. 
The low-voltage hazard from secondary 
distribution circuits is quite common in some 
places. Its danger is eliminated by use of 
a fuse and the resistance of the circuit. 


Protective apparatus is naturally consid- 
ered under three groups: For the central 
office, for the cable plant, and for the sub- 
station. 

As the central office is the heart of the 
telephone system, great care should be 
taken to protect its circuits. In all cen- 
tral offices, accurate open-space cutouts 
should be used. These should consistently 
break down at not over 500 volts in order 
to provide a path to ground for trolley 
and all higher potentials which may be de- 
veloped in the telephone circuit. 


In addition to the open-space cutout, 
commonly known as lightning dischargers, 
the modern central office protector is pro- 
vided with a heat coil which will operate 
under continued current of low voltage but 
above the capacity of the telephone cir- 
cuit. Operation of the heat coil may pro- 
vide for opening the circuit and grounding 
the outside line. Sometimes the fuse is 
also installed in the central office but more 
often it is placed in the circuit at the con- 
nection between aerial and underground 
cable or at the end of the aerial cable. 

In considering protection for the aerial 
plant, first thought should be given to se- 
curing the best type of overhead construc- 
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tion, with danger due to low insulation or 
unnecessary exposure eliminated. 

When underground cable is used, con- 
nection with aerial cable is generally made 
through fuses. This is to protect the un- 
derground plant. In protection of the 
aerial cable the method almost universally 
followed in the Independent field has been 
te terminate cable in terminal boxes pro- 
vided with fuses and open-space cutouts. 
In using such terminals, care should be 
taken that the terminal is properly ground- 
ed and that the open-space cutouts are 
designed and made to meet the hazard 
feared. 

The question is being frequently asked as 
to how to cross high-tension power lines, 
and many teiephone men feel that it is up 
to the power company to provide the pro- 
tection; and because the power company 
does not provide it, the telephone company 
takes the risk. This, I believe is a mis- 
take and, as both power lines and tele- 
phone lines are rapidly increasing, the 
telephone man should get together with 
his neighbor who runs the power lines and 
work out a solution. 

There is only one safe way for a tele- 
phone’ circuit to cross a power line, and 
that is under ground. This, of course, re- 
quires terminating facilities at each end 
of the cable, but in the long run it is the 
best and cheapest high-tension crossing 
that can be built. Protective wire cradles 
have proved dangerous and are not ad- 
visable at high-tension crossings. If you 
must cross overhead, have  well-braced 
poles at either side of the high-tension 
lines, use strong well-anchored wire for 
the crossing and waterproof open-space 
cutout boxes on each side of the crossing. 

Carrying telephone cable or open leads 
on the same poles or on other poles along 
the same parallel line, or in close proxim- 
ity to power transmission circuits, pre- 
sents a very different problem. This, how- 
ever, does not come within the field of the 
protection engineer except where the 
proximity of the lines creates a hazard. 
The same law of induction which causes 
your telephone plant to function produces 
trouble when your lines are near and par- 
allel to high-tension circuits. 


The substation protector generally used 
in this country is provided with fuse and 
open-space cutout for each side of the 
circuit, except in the case of grounded 
lines. In rural communities where no 
power hazards exist, the fuse is often 
omitted. In many foreign countries where 
the hazard from power circuits is consid- 
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ered high, heat coil protection is also in- 
cluded in the substation protector. 

It is at the substation, more than any 
other place, where the telephone man is 
apt to make a mistake in providing pro- 
tection. First, the installation is not 
always wisely made. The protector should 
either be on the outside of the house or 
inside as close as possible to the point 
where the wires enter the building. The 
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ground should be a good one. Connec- 
tions should be tightly made and the open- 
space cutout should be a very exact de- 
vice. 

In a current magazine an advertisement 
of the Western Electric Co. 
Alice in Wonderland at its great factory. 
Around the telephone instrument is pic- 
tured little soldiers who guard the tele- 
phone. They are open-space_ cutout 
blocks, and the advertisement says they 
are made to an exactness within 0.0004 
inch. Such accuracy is expensive and 
only specified because it is essential to the 
proper functioning of the device. 

With this in mind, can anyone believe 
that a saw-tooth device, or many of the 
carbon dischargers with their mica dialec- 
trics, can be accurate and efficient. The 
open-space cutout should offer a path to 
ground to any electric current above a defi- 
nite potential. At the central office a more 
sensitive cutout block is required than in 
the pole terminal, and at the substation the 
type of block used depends upon the ex- 
posure of the station. 

In other words, a rural station, or any 
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one subject only to lightning hazards, may 
safely use a discharger with comparatively 
wide air gap. The city substation, where 
many hazards exist, should be protected 


with sensitive apparatus. The dischargers 
which ground too easily probably have too 
small an air gap, while those which fail 
to dissipate the potential expected are not 
sensitive enough. 

Danger from lightning, and also from 
very high tension lines, is more frequently 
met in the smaller community and in the 
country. It is not practical to try to pro- 
tect a telephone or its circuit against a 
direct stroke or an unusual discharge in- 
duced by lightning. It is also not prac- 
tical to build protectors to withstand 
power circuits of 5,000 volts and over. 

The lightning hazard generally experi- 
enced is almost always an induced current, 
instantly dissipated. It may blow a fuse 
and, perhaps, ground the carbons but sel- 
dom damages the telephone equipment. 
Lightning arresters installed on the tele- 
phone instrument are not unattended with 
danger. This protection should be free 
from the telephone instrument. 

I have tried to give you a general idea 
of your protection problems. Please re- 
member that, first of all, you should give 
attention to the construction of your 
plant, keeping in mind that it pays to 
spend money to avoid hazards and that pro- 
tective equipment, while necessary, should 
be used to safeguard against hazards 
which cannot be avoided. 

The heat coil, operating within fine 
limits on a small volume of continued 
current, has its unique place in the tele- 
phone exchange. The open-space cutout, 
accurately made and installed with proper 
ground, is necessary wherever protection 
is installed, except between aerial and un- 
derground cable connections. The fuse is 
an important factor. It operates often 
from lightning discharges and always 
when a power current is maintained through 
it above its rating.” 

Following a brief discussion of Mr. 
Fold’s paper, Mrs. Ines B. Shaffer, of 
Johnstown, chief accountant of the Glen 
Telephone Co., read a most informative 
paper on “The Reconciliation Between 
Count of Stations and Station Apparatus, 
Installations and Drops.” Mrs. Shaffer 
presented a description of the Glen com- 
pany’s method of carrying out the rec- 
onciliation of the plant accounts and her 
explanations were listened to closely. Her 
paper will be published in full in a 
future issue. 
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